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THE NEW PHASE IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


VERYONE must feel that during the present year 
I ccnationsl affairs have entered upon a new phase. 

The remilitarisation of the Rhineland and the failure of 
the League of Nations to avert the extinction of Ethiopia 
together constitute a major change in the European—and, 
indeed, in the world—situation. That the resulting condition 
is both complicated and dangerous is evident enough. But to 
characterise it in detail is exceptionally difficult. Still more 
hazardous would it be to attempt to discern the prospect 
ahead. Where the statesmen are feeling their way forward 
like a driver in a fog, it would ill become an onlooker to 
pretend that he saw farther than they. His predictions might 
be nullified before the ink was dry on the paper. What will 
have happened in Spain by the time that these lines appear 
in print? \ 
_ The following pages, then, seek no more than to draw 
attention to certain tendencies which have emerged in recent 
months, and to indicate the direction in which events appear 
to be moving. They are not written in a fatalistic spirit—it is 
not true that “ events are in the saddle ”—but rather in the 
belief that the recent testing that has taken place renders it 
less difficult to-day than it was a year ago, or has been, per- 
haps, since 1918, for statesmanship to control and canalise 
the forces with which it is confronted. What was previously 
vague and shapeless has become measurable and ponderable. 
In this sense, what is called realism may have its advantages, 
however deartly bought. 

The first new factor that confronts us is the change in the 
equilibrium of Europe resulting from the rearmament of 
Germany and her recovery of complete military control over 
her territory. The change thus brought about is of a character 
such as has been generally associated with a victorious war. 
Germany has achieved it without a war, by the mere process of 
ignoring treaty provisions that stood in her way. That she has 
been able to do so is due chiefly to British public opinion. 
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Some day the historian will relate and the psychologist 
analyse the stages of the process through which the British 
people came to accept, and even, in some quarters, to regard 
with a certain satisfaction, the disappearance of safeguards for 
themselves and others, secured at the cost of heavy sacrifices 
less than twenty years before. No doubt one consideration in 
the British mind has been that the naval and air provisions of 
the treaty, whatever might be thought of them from the point 
of view of abstract justice, had created an artificial situation 
which could not possibly endure. The new position may be 
dangerous, but at least it is “natural.” Nature has made 
Germany the strongest Power on the Continent. Let us face 
the fact without flinching. It is both wiser and manlier to do 
so than to attempt to hold her in a strait-waistcoat. 

Others may attribute our acquiescence not to manliness, 
but to its opposite. However that may be, the change in the 
balance of forces has come about. The period in which 
France was the strongest Continental Power has passed away. 
Germany has resumed the position which she held between 
1870 and 1914, and to which she is entitled by her population, 
her industrial resources, and her power of organisation. Will 
Europe settle down to peaceful progress after the shock 
caused by this change in equilibrium ? If “‘ equality of status” 
were the beginning and end of the problem the question could 
be easily answered. As it is, it is the riddle of the Sphinx— 
with this difference, that it is doubtful whether the Sphinx, 
who is a temperamental person, is himself quite sure of the 
answer. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that 
the surrounding peoples, great and small, ex-neutral as well 
as ex-enemy, should feel anxious and should be feverishly 
multiplying their precautions, 

To many Englishmen it must be disappointing that after 
the wiping out of those elements in the peace settlement 
which seemed to them unjust or inexpedient, Europe should 
still be overshadowed by a German problem. They do not 
realise that this German problem, like the kindred Italian 
problem, was not created by the peace treaties or even by the 
war. It arises out of internal causes, out of a retarded and 
distorted political development. Nothing that outside states- 
manship can do can solve the German problem. That remains 
for the German people. But it is at least an advance that 
we should now realise that there is a German problem 
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independent of the peace treaties and should be on our guard 
as to its consequences so far as they concern ourselves and 
the rest of Europe. 

The second new factor is the failure of the League of Nations 
in what was generally regarded—and not least in this country 
—as a decisive test of the “ collective system.” The conse- 
quences of this are momentous: and, just because they are 
disagreeable, they are not perhaps sufficiently recognised. 

In the remarkable letter which Mr. Root addressed to 
Colonel House about the League of Nations’ project in August 
1918, he concluded with a warning: “‘ No agreement,” he 
wrote, “in the way of a league of peace or under whatever 
name, should be contemplated which will probably not be 
kept when the time comes for acting under it. Nothing can be 
worse in international affairs than to make agreements and 
break them.” We have to face the fact that this is exactly what 
has happened. It will take many years for the effects of the 
shock thus given to the whole international system to pass off. 
It is probably not too much to say that never during the 
modern period—certainly not since the eighteenth century— 
has respect for international engagements in time of peace 
been so low as it is to-day. That the Montreux agreement 
should be hailed with satisfaction because for once there had 
been no open breach of treaty is a sufficient commentary on 
the temporary eclipse of the authority of international law. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from this that we are 
headed for an inevitable catastrophe: it is an historical 
blunder to assert that a period of rearmament necessarily 
precedes an outbreak of war. But we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that statesmen have to confront the risks and dangers 
inherent in their task with an unusually small margin of safety 
and general confidence. As things have turned out, it would 
have been better to have embarked in 1919 on a less ambitious 
scheme—a mere system of consultation—which would have 
maintained continuous touch between all the Great Powers, 
rather than to have elaborated a system of mutual protection 
for which the mind of the leading peoples—not to speak of the 
others—was not and could not quickly become prepared. 
Mr. Baldwin, in the debate in June, spoke about the need for 
education in the idea of collective security. Wise words! But 
what an irony that they should be spoken seventeen years 
after the House that he was addressing had accepted a treaty 
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in which that obligation was accepted for the British 
people! 

There is a good deal of discussion just now about the reform 
of the League of Nations and the revision of the Covenant. 
Much of this-would seem to be futile or, at the best, purely 
academic. The truth of the matter is that the Geneva 
machinery was set up as part of a system of guaranteed 
peace. It is only through *he working of such a system that 
Geneva can ever be a vital force in international politics. 
Institutions are the consequence and the outward and visible 
sign of a will to co-operate. Unhappily, when the test came, 
the will to co-operate was found wanting. The world is not 
yet ready even for that rudimentary stage of social cohesion 
represented by the hue and cry against a disturber of the 
peace. That being so, it is idle to delude ourselves that by 
ingenious draftsmanship, or any other kind of sleight of hand, 
we can produce a workable set of international institutions. 
Until the process of education of which Mr. Baldwin spoke 
has been carried a further stage—and let us hope that it will 
not be an education through suffering—Geneva can be a 
useful place of conference and a centre for minor co-operative 
activities, but the ‘‘ new order,” of which the League was to 
be the expression, will remain a distant vision. 

It is not easy to face unpalatable facts. It is still more 
difficult to face them without recrimination. It would be 
consoling to produce a catalogue of blunders, or of sins of 
omission, in which successive British governments (not to 
speak of our neighbours across the Channel) would promi- 
nently figure. But if we view the record as a whole, we must 
conclude that the real fault lay in not taking sufficient account 
of the attitude and inclinations of the ordinary man in the 
democratic communities of to-day. Democracy is not, as 
President Wilson and others imagined, a movement tending 
naturally towards human brotherhood and the social solidarity 
of the world. On the contrary, it isa movement which, except 
at rare moments of generous and then not always clear- 
sighted enthusiasm, concentrates attention on domestic or 
local issues such as lie within the range and understanding of 
the electorate. Thus democracy has in fact created a formid- 
able psychological obstacle to international co-operation. 
That obstacle can be overcome—but it will take time. 

We can see the effect of this centrifugal force, this pull away 
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from co-operation and solidarity, in the present state of 
Europe. Throughout the Continent public opinion is relapsing 
into the mood with which we have long been familiar in 
North America under the watchwords of isolationism or 
neutrality. The small ex-neutral States, which had looked to 
the League for protection, are wondering whether they would 
not be safer outside it, in other words, whether the nineteenth- 
century lack of system did not suit them better than the post- 
war appearance of system. They will probably not leave the 
League, but they will reduce their commitments to the 
minimum, as they have already reduced their expectations. 
Even in some of the larger States public opinion has reacted 
to the same influences. If the main concern of Belgium, as 
of Holland and Switzerland, is to keep the enemy off her soil,* 
this is equally the preoccupation of Poland, who faces a 
similar danger in the east. The Northern States are now less 
concerned with general disarmament than with their own 
safety under the new conditions in which Germany is once 
more supreme in the Baltic. 

During the first post-war period the safeguard of European 
peace was twofold—the fact of French supremacy and the 
hope of an effective League of Nations. Both these have 
disappeared. Nothing remains but to attempt to rebuild on a 
new foundation. Few incidents were more significant in the 
recent League Assembly than the speech in which the Danish 
Foreign Minister, one of the stalwarts of League doctrine, 
threw his principles to the winds and called on the Great 
Powers to come to an agreement between themselves. A few 
years ago such an appeal would have been heresy. To-day a 
workable nineteenth-century system is clutched at as a relief 
from the prevailing confusion and atomism. 

Moreover, there is another new factor which must be 
reckoned with as a danger. As an acute observer at Geneva 
remarked recently, the failure of the collective system does 
not leave the individual countries as it found them. It leaves 
many of them, including some of the leading democratic 
States, deeply divided. This is partly due to the unwisdom 
of a section of the supporters of the League, who, uncon- 
scious Hegelians as they were, preached a kind of Geneva 


* The above was written before the formal pronouncement on Belgian policy by 
King Leopold, which merely set a seal on a policy the main lines of which were 
already well known. 
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totalitarianism which has had the negative effect of sapping 
existing loyalties. But it is also the result of the spread, 
by propaganda and advertisement, of the rival but closely 
related doctrines of Communism and Fascism across national 
frontiers. The extreme consequence of this can be witnessed 
in Spain, the one country in Europe which had brought its 
constitution into harmony with the requirements of the 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact. The renunciation of war as 
an instrument of foreign policy is no safeguard against civil 
war when two international doctrines come into collision on 
the same soil. The constitutional democracies already estab- 
lished in 1914—not one of which has succumbed to the 
prevailing wave of despotism—will no doubt resist these 
germs of disintegration. But they represent an additional 
element of confusion, and the difficulty of dealing with it is 
increased by the insidious methods employed by the propa- 
gandists on both sides. 

In this situation, what is the line of advance? So far as 
Europe is concerned, the task before the British Government, 
before any possible British Government, irrespective of party, 
seems clear. It is to work for appeasement by maintaining the 
closest possible touch between all the Powers. The immediate 
next step is to bring about a meeting of the Western Locarno 
Powers: but the West cannot be separated from the Centre 
and the East. Sarajevo taught us that. We must aim at a 
general European settlement, a European Locarno. Europe is 
not two regions but one region. 

Does the British people realise what this involves? At the 
present moment many of them certainly do not. Side by side 
with the European negotiations, side by side with British 
rearmament, there needs to be a steady process of education, 
and education of a much more concrete and realistic kind than 
that to which the public has been accustomed during the last 
eighteen years. Until the British people has made up its 
mind as to its European policy, as to how far it is prepared to 
go in its own interests and those of its neighbours or of the 
world as a whole, the entire movement for collective security 
is held up. The events of the last twelve months have 
demonstrated that only too clearly. We must cease to hide 
behind the screen provided by the ambiguity of the word 
“collective,” and assume our own responsibilities. A joint 
guarantee which is not also a general guarantee is, in 
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international politics, no guarantee at all: and thereis certainly 
no warrant in the Covenant for casuistical jugglery on this 
theme. The problem of security must be freed from its associa- 
tions with the debating society and the Sunday school, and 
be set before the people in the terms in which it presents 
itself to the Committee of Imperial Defence. The gulf that has 
existed ever since the war between the experts and the general 
public on this subject must somehow be bridged over. For, 
whether the experts relish it or not, foreign policy is con- 
trolled in the last resort by public opinion. The electorate is 
entitled to the largest diet of facts which can be provided for 
it without detriment to the public interest. 

But Europe is not the whole of the world: nor is it, for 
Great Britain, the most important part of the world. Our 
natural affiliations are with the oversea democracies, which 
are happily remote from the storm centre of European 
politics. While the League system has been falling into 
abeyance because there has been no real will to co-operate, a 
new co-operative system has been developing outside and 
independently of Geneva. The British Commonwealth has 
been neatly described by Mr. J. A. Spender as “a League of 
Nations without sanctions.” The absence of prescribed 
sanctions is a sign of the reality and constancy of the will to 
co-operate. This co-operation is ensured not so much by the 
existence of a common political system as by the special 
character of that system. It is a system in which government 
is conceived as a means not towards increasing the power of 
the State but towards providing a fuller and better life for the 
people. Thus between the members of the Commonwealth 
there is no competition for power. And the same is true— 
though it has not always been so—in the relations between 
Great Britain and the United States. It is also, broadly 
speaking, true of the relations between our country and the 
other constitutional democracies in Europe, notably France. 
Thus an affinity of political ideas, reinforced by the impulsion 
of economic forces, is bringing into existence a collaboration— 
bloc would be too precise a term—of co-operatively minded 
States whose policies, dictated by enlightened self-interest, are 
conceived in inclusive rather than exclusive terms. In this way 
they provide both an object-lesson and an opportunity for other 
States, who are free to join in the collaboration if they feel dis- 
posed to accept the common co-operative outlook and scheme. 
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This process has not yet been carried very far. Neverthe- 
less the bringing into line of the monetary policy of the three 
democratic Great Powers is a most significant event, whether 
it be regarded from the technical, the political or the psycho- 
logical angle. Its implications are far-reaching. It establishes 
a system which rests upon confidence and nothing but con- 
fidence—confidence between the governments, confidence 
between the peoples and, more particularly, confidence 
between the officials who are brought into daily relations in 
the execution of a common professional task. It is a good 
practical illustration of Sir Arthur Salter’s conception of an 
international agency—“ not an external arganisation based 
on delegated authority,” but “the national organisations 
linked together for international work, and themselves form- 
ing the instrument for that work.” 

Extend this principle from the monetary sphere to other 
departments of policy, enlarge its range to include all the 
leading States, and the outlines of a true co-operative system 
come into sight. This is, no doubt, to read too much into a 
single experiment. Nevertheless, at a moment like the present, 
when so much that was built on sand has crumbled down, it is 
heartening to turn to one solidly based achievement. If overa 
large part of Europe the sky is overcast and lowering, there is 
at least a gleam of sunshine from the west. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


| 
: 
: 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY. 


EFORE making any comment on what I have seen in 
Nuremberg at the Nazi Congress, let me make a pre- 
liminary point. It is an evil symptom of an anxious and 
hysterical time that every visitor to Bolshevik Russia or Nazi 
Germany should be written down as incapable of dispassionate 
inquiry or calm observation. Those of us who, many years 
ago, visited Russia and first broke down the fantastic sus- 
picions of the “ Right,” experienced the same kind of criticism 
that we now meet with from the “ Left,” when we visit Nazi 
Germany. The fact is that both countries, as a consequence of 
the War, have passed through great revolutionary upheavals ; 
both are engaged in vast schemes of economic and social 
reorganisation ; and both have adopted régimes utterly alien 
to British tradition. If, however, peace is to be brought back 
to Europe, contact must be established with each country and 
with every type of régime. Nor is there any reason why the 
visitor should return hoodwinked, or become incapable of 
offering any opinion beyond indiscriminating praise or hatred. 
In 1920 I was in Russia in the third year of the Bolshevik 
revolution. In 1936 I have been at Nuremberg in the third 
year of the Nazi revolution. In Russia I witnessed the parades 
of the Red Army ; in Germany, the gathering of the Black 
Army. With Lenin and Trotsky I discussed the White menace ; 
from Hitler and his colleagues I have heard about the Red 
menace. In each case, and at a similar point of time in their 
revolutionary experience, I encountered the same state of 
mind—a profound anxiety lest counter revolutionary activity 
should be organised against them, and a consequent disposi- 
tion to appeal for a world crusade. Russia now regrets much 
of her external propaganda and wishes she had been content 
with the establishment of a great Socialist experiment within 
her own frontiers, which might have drawn all men unto her. 
She has impeded her success by creating world suspicion 
instead of confidence, whilst her refusal to join the League of 
Nations, until it was almost too late, has been a tragic outcome 
of her policy. As I listened to the speeches at Nuremberg and 
took part in many conversations with German leaders, I felt 
that I was confronted with a similar phenomenon. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that the Nuremberg outburst 
need create a new and fatal impediment to the peace of 
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Europe, and my purpose in this article is to explain, from 
close observation and first-hand knowledge, why I think this 
profound mistake on the part of Germany could yet be turned 
to the advantage of peace. 

This requires that I should restate my own attitude as to 
what is necessary for rebuilding the peace of Europe. I have 
consistently believed that there was only one method by 
which this could be done, and that was by the establishment 
of a League of Nations in Europe whose membership was 
complete and, above all things, included the four countries 
whose policy dominates the situation. These countries are 
Britain, France, Germany and Russia. Any alternative 
method of trying to patch up peace and find security in 
regional pacts, or making successive efforts to solve first this 
geographical problem and then this economic grievance, or 
to beat off in slow stages first this crisis and then that, is 
bound to fail. I have therefore been quite unmoved by those 
who say it is now unrealistic to lay emphasis exclusively upon 
a League of Nations as the means to peace. If that be true 
there is no other way to peace available. The League was 
created at the end of the War because modern conditions left 
the nations with no other alternative. That is still true. 
Consequently I reject all proposals to bring together what is 
called a league of “like-minded nations.” It seems to me 
that that must be the prelude to a war of political religions. 
It may be that the position has deteriorated too far for the 
League membership to be made complete in Europe. If that 
is so, then I see little hope of avoiding war. The effort to fan 
the flame of political hatreds,so that Europe may be divided, 
is the most deadly of all perils now threatening peace. 

The Nuremberg Conference has forced up a new opportunity 
to restore the League in Europe. It gives us the chance to 
face the second of those two disadvantages which impeded 
the League of Nations ever since it was founded. The first of 
these two impediments has been inequality of status between 
the State members of the League. The nations could never 
succeed either in revising treaties, in guaranteeing security, or 
engaging in confident joint action solong as the League was built 
upon the principle of inequality of status. While that condition 
prevailed, it was an instrument by which certain Versailles 
Powers organised the maintenance of an unequal status quo. 
Fortunately, though far too late, that first impediment is on 
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the road to being removed. Equality of status is now accepted, 
though the manner in which it has been achieved leaves us 
dangerous problems which ought never to have been created. 

The second impediment is the organisation of a revolu- 
tionary International, parallel with the League International 
of Sovereign States. This second impediment was more subtle, 
but it is forced to the surface by the Nuremberg outburst 
against Bolshevism. The League was intended to be a gather- 
ing of Sovereign States who would work out methods of joint 
action and proceed to modify sovereignty in process of time 
by consent, as the necessity for collective organisation re- 
quired it. But from the time of the Russian revolution we 
have encountered an international movement running side by 
side and beneath the international movement of the League 
of Sovereign States. The Russian Government, for many 
reasons, transitory and permanent, created across the frontiers 
of other nations a movement of revolutionary propaganda, 
sometimes even taking the form of a definite conspiracy, 
designed to undermine the sovereignty of the nations who 
were trying to work together at Geneva. So long as that 
parallel international movement, inspired by the Government 
of a State member of the League, continues, it must be 
destructive of confidence amongst the League Powers. It has, 
in fact, assisted in producing the present disintegration of 
Europe. If now we could eradicate inequality of status 
between the nations that compose the League, and also get 
rid of all these international movements that are inspired by 
Governments to undermine sovereignty, we might have a 
chance of at last establishing in Europea real League of Nations. 
Then we should have the opportunity of setting up the long- 
delayed machinery for hearing grievances, revising treaties, 
promoting economic co-operation and guaranteeing the peace. 

Nazism has laid stress upon national sovereignty for the 
purpose of regaining equality of rights within Germany’s own 
frontiers ; and although it has always hoped for an extension 
of German racial unity and culture beyond the Reich, it has 
not until quite recently taken definite steps to counter 
Communist revolutionary propaganda by external activities. 
Now the danger point has come. This clash between Nazism 
and Bolshevism has become politically urgent owing to the 
proposals now being made to organise security under a regional 
system. There seems no prospect of organising security under 
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a regional system. There seems no prospect of organising 
security in the East of Europe. Germany is prepared to join the 
League of Nations. Hitler made this offer in March of this year. 
Unfortunately, the reply that was addressed to him took the 
form of an examination paper of questions. The outburst at 
Nuremberg now gives us the opportunity of testing Germany’s 
bona fides with regard to this subject of League membership 
and the organisation of security in the East. If Germany 
insists that she will not become a member in a League of 
sovereign Powers under the present Covenant, whilst one of 
her near neighbours is engaged in stimulating movements that 
might undermine the sovereignty of countries like France on 
her other frontier, then let us immediately take up this 
question, and arrive at some decision upon it. 

The Locarno discussions provide the procedure through 
which the problem can be explored of how far the nations of 
the League may be involved in revolutionary propaganda 
across each other’s frontiers. The Powers have often inter- 
changed opinions in various groupings. The Stresa Group and 
the Locarno Group at Brussels are illustrations. In neither 
case was Germany present. I suggest that Germany, France 
and Britain should now interchange views on this German 
claim. If they are satisfied that Germany would join the 
League and would take an honest part in organising security 
in the East provided this propaganda were stopped, Russia 
could then be asked to join in a discussion whose object would 
be to remove this poison that is now hindering the success of 
the League and preventing its membership from becoming 
complete in Europe. In the Locarno discussions Britain and 
France could make perfectly clear to Germany that they had 
no intention of breaking their increasing friendship with 
Russia. They could, on the other hand, make equally clear 
to Russia that this revolutionary propaganda ought to stop, 
both for the sake of the League and also for the sake of the 
success of Russia’s own internal development. There is, 
indeed, good reason to believe that Russia would, from her 
own point of view, not reject the suggestion. 

It will, of course, be argued that no confidence could be 
placed in any decision arrived at on this point. I have little 
doubt that international machinery to supervise the agree- 
ment could be set up, which could ensure its validity, and 
that this supervision would now have to apply not only to 
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Russian Communist efforts, which date back nearly twenty 
years, but to the answering propaganda which has subse- 
quently developed on the Right. If such an agreement could 
be reached, it might then be possible to complete the mem- 
bership of the League, to organise the security of Western and 
Eastern Europe, to set up the necessary machinery to consider 
all grievances against the status quo, and ultimately to con- 
struct a new Peace Settlement to take the place of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

It is here that British initiative is vital. It is fatal that we 
should remain in doubt of the ultimate desire or intention of 
Germany : we must provide the opportunity for her to state 
her case. It may involve risks and cause anxieties amongst 
Germany’s neighbours. But the risk of sitting on those griev- 
ances is greater than a definite effort to bring them into the 
daylight. British initiative could force an end to this danger- 
ous obscurity and enable us to decide how we are to proceed in 
European affairs in order to safeguard the peace. Greater 
definition, too, must be given to Mr. Eden’s tentative pro- 
posals at Geneva. 

Close personal observation has satisfied me that, notwith- 
standing all the battle of words, neither Germany nor Russia 
desires war with the other, and that neither country is even 
as yet competent to wage a war in that area. If, by the pro- 
cedure outlined above, the four outstanding Powers of the 
League in Europe could be brought together, most of our 
League difficulties might begin to diminish. Germany, as I 
could see clearly as we talked in Nuremberg, would infinitely 
prefer to be associated with Britain, France and Russia than 
be driven into the ambit of Italian influence. The devaluation 
of the French franc hasalso strengthened the area of Franco- 
British influence and has linked America to us. The action of 
the Credentials Committee at the Geneva Assembly has done 
something to re-establish the prestige of the League. The 
position, therefore, is by no means without hope, and if now 
the League of Nations system could be finally released from 
the two fundamental impediments which haveso far hindered 
it, we could gradually rebuild the Peace of Europe once more 
upon a League basis, which is the only way of preventing war. 
To decline to explore this new line of procedure because of 
deep-rooted suspicion is to deprive ourselves of a means of 
testing the bona fides of all nations—including our own. 

AuLeEN oF Hurtwoop. 


LABOUR’S DIVIDED MIND. 


= HINGS are what they are and the consequences will 
be what they will be,” was a saying quoted by Dr. 
Hugh Dalton in his speech during the Edinburgh 
Conference of the Labour Party at the beginning of last 
month. And this saying has been amply substantiated by 
the experience of His Majesty’s Opposition since the last 
Labour Conference at Brighton a year ago. This latter Con- 
ference was held just before the General Election ; and the 
Labour Party then found themselves manceuvred into a 
position where, on foreign affairs, they had apparently either 
to go to the country with much the same programme of 
Collective Security as the Government, or to abjure practical 
politics altogether in the pursuit of unilateral disarmament, 
or some unimaginable mass revolt of the workers. It was for 
many of them a disagreeable and disquieting Hobson’s choice ; 
but while electing for Collective Security as the result of the 
Conference, even to the extent of fighting for it if the need 
arose, they protested that it was not the Government who had 
given this policy to them, but they who had forced it on the 
Government ; and if the Government were in any degree 
false to this great principle they would find themselves faced 
by the Labour Party as an implacable foe. 

Things have evolved and their consequences have been 
manifested since this Brighton meeting. And, as an Edinburgh 
report of the National Executive bluntly put it, “ the British 
Government betrayed the League of Nations and Abyssinia, 
and broke its pledges to the elector,” and accordingly, as this 
report further declared, “the Labour Party can have no 
confidence in the Government’s profession of loyalty to the 
League.” So far, so good; and the immediate inference 
appeared to be that the National Executive would be com- 
pelled to come out before the Conference at Edinburgh as an 
out-and-out opponent of the National Government and of all 
its ways. But here comes in another complication. The trade 
unions, and especially the coming President of the T.U.C., 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, had been the most earnest supporters of 
the Covenant of the League even to the extent of fighting to 
enforce it, and when the Government adopted a policy which, 
in its later phases, seemed indistinguishable from a policy of 
competitive armaments, these trade union forces did not 
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feel themselves justified in wholly rejecting it. In the mean- 
time the Fascist nations had waxed strong exceedingly. They 
were evidently working to establish a similar policy in Spain. 
As Mr. Bevin himself put it with telling force, it would be the 
trade unions that would first be exterminated if Fascism 
attacked a weak and unprotected Britain. So at Plymouth 
these same trade unions voted in a way which, also on the 
authority of Mr. Bevin, was meant to suggest such a re- 
orientation of Labour policy as would justify a resort to some 
kind of “ unilateral rearmament.” 

People who did not understand the constitution of the 
Labour Party imagined that, as the result of the Plymouth 
meeting of the Trades Union Congress, the attitude of the 
Labour Party towards rearmament had been plainly and 
finally set forth. The Workers’ representatives had repented 
of the past and were now going to support a National Govern- 
ment on an ambitious arms programme. Sir Samuel Hoare 
even complacently congratulated the Labour forces on this 
decision, and welcomed them as lost sheep returning to their 
rightful fold. If Sir Samuel had desired to cast discredit on 
the idea of Labour’s support of the Government, he could not 
have chosen a more appropriate course. Mr. Herbert Morri- 
son, the best and most brilliant representative of the con- 
stituency parties as distinct from the orthodox trade unions, 
immediately repudiated Sir Samuel’s patronage with the 
utmost disdain, and spoke as if there were not the slightest 
probability of Labour’s support of the Government’s pro- 
gramme. When his remarks were taken in connection with 
the trade union speeches made at Plymouth, it was plain 
that there was something to clear up when the delegates met 
at Edinburgh. These Edinburgh delegates accordingly were 
doomed to meet from the first in a divided state of mind. It 
was not the old division which made itself conspicuous at last 
year’s Conference in Brighton. Mr. George Lansbury was 
present at Edinburgh and was received with the same show 
of enthusiasm as in former days. But when he desired to 
impress the Assembly his success was not at all conspicuous. 
Dr. Salter seconded a reference back, but there was no evi- 
dence that his efforts resulted in an imposing array of con- 
verts. Sir Stafford Cripps had lost all his old provocative 
pugnacity and this year he confined himself to suggesting 
amendments, sometimes successfully, with a large degree of 
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force and plausibility. The advocates of Collective Security 
now plainly held the floor, and the division was between those 
who still regarded Collective Security as a sufficient hope for 
the future, and those who held that, in presence of the new 
Nazi and Fascist influences in Europe and the evident power- 
lessness of Collective Security to make headway against them, 
each individual nation was bound to consider very seriously 
some increased provision for its own safety. 

Roughly, then, and as in past years, the division chiefly 
showed itself, with many notable exceptions, between the 
trade unions who possessed the potent instrument of the 
“block vote,” and the constituency Labour parties. But it 
was most unfortunate, in the interests of a successful inau- 
guration of the Conference, that the first great question to be 
discussed, that of intervention or non-intervention in Spain, 
simply reversed the relation between the two parties. The 
leaders of the great trade unions were realists. They felt 
that on this question they had to go in with the majority of 
nations ; and if the result was to leave the Spanish Govern- 
ment to its fate, then this disagreeable pill must perforce be 
swallowed. The other party could not by distinct and definite 
resolution dispute this decision. But they loathed it, were 
ashamed of it, and, in default of concrete suggestions, they 
delivered speeches in unmeasured language, yearning for 
action they knew not how or what. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
spoke in unrestrained and strident tones which must have been 
a revelation to those who knew the deliberate and more 
responsible Sir Charles of the Liberal and Labour Ministries. 
The truth was that each side felt thoroughly uneasy about 
its own position; Mr. Bevin on this question delivered his 
worst speech in the Conference, holding up for reprobation 
the French as villains in the struggle for collective action and 
elaborating vague generalities about the Treaty of Versailles. 
The result was that, though later they to some extent re- 
trieved their reputation, the delegates had a thoroughly bad 
start. They did not appear like candidates for place and 
power in an all-conquering Labour Government of the future. 

It was in this perplexed and somewhat puzzled mood that 
the Conference met on its second day’s sitting to consider 
what was expected to be the major question before the Con- 
ference—the Government’s policy of Rearmament. Dr. 
Dalton, who is rapidly becoming the Labour Party’s chief 
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expert on foreign affairs, opened the discussion with a speech 
which, if not specially inspiring and occasionally marred by 
his rooted determination to describe his opponents as either 
knaves or fools, was at any rate a masterly and adequate 
characterisation of the existing situation. He described how 
Europe had gone back since 1931, gave an alarming survey of 
_ the growth of Germany’s armaments, and the conclusion 
appeared to be, although, as Mr. Lansbury later said, it was 
_ only an inference, that the Labour Party must in Parliament 
_ support, for the sake of safeguarding the safety of the country, 
a policy of rearmament though brought forward by a Govern- 
ment whose general policy, even on this question, was pro- 
foundly detested by the whole Labour Party. But then Dr. 
Dalton did not directly say so. He only presented as the 
conclusion of his whole argument the deduction that a Labour 
Government, faced with the present situation, “ would, I 
judge, be compelled to provide an increase in British arma- 
ments,” though he had somewhat magnified the urgency of 
this prospective increase by a previous statement that, “ he 
could not exclude from his mind the idea of a possible direct 
attack upon this country.” Still, there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Lansbury was right in the main and that the doctor did 
not directly give any clear and explicit guidance for the 
present actual situation; and this dubiety of mind was cer- 
tainly reflected, as Sir Stafford Cripps persuasively showed, 
in the actual resolution, which was put forward by the 
Executive to deal with such a strained international situation. 
It accused the Government of unfaithfulness to the League of 
Nations and then said, ‘‘ the armed strength of the country, 
loyal to the League of Nations, must be conditioned by the 
armed strength of the potential aggressor.” That is to say, 
the Labour Party’s test for deciding as to the real necessity 
for rearmament was not applicable to the present situation 
where this country, as represented by its National Govern- 
ment was, in the opinion of the Labour Executive, not “ loyal 
to the League of Nations.” What practical advice then was 
the Conference to give to the Labour Party when it was a 
question, in the House of Commons, of determining on which 
side its vote should be cast? All that the resolution plainly 
said was that “ having regard to the deplorable record of the 
Government the Labour Party declines to accept responsi- 
bility for a purely competitive armament policy,” and that 
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“it reserves full liberty to criticise the rearmament programme 
of the present Government.” cai 

Full liberty to criticise! But then the majority of the Con- 
ference was interested not in how the representatives were 
going to criticise, but in how they were going to vote. And 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, who has the real Parliamentary flair 
for getting immediately to the innermost core of a difficult 
situation, sprang into the breach and supplied an answer. Mr. 
Morrison began by the somewhat dubious device of “ blaming 
the reporter,” but when he got to the heart of his subject he 
indicated, in no uncertain tones, that the Labour representa- 
tives could not be expected to vote for the Government on 
the direct issue of rearmament. All that they might do was 
in committee and that for strategical reasons, when certain 
matters of detail came up for discussion on token votes and 
other technical occasions, to return their vote as aye instead 
of no. But that, as has already been pointed out, was not how 
the trade unions understood the situation ; and Mr. Ernest 
Bevin soon mounted the rostrum to say so. He began gravely 
by declaring that he did not want to precipitate a conflict 
between the trade unions and the Conference, but Mr. 
Morrison’s speech was inconsistent with that of Dr. Dalton, 
was an exhibition of tight-rope dancing, and did not give that 
plain direction for a new action on rearmament in the House 
of Commons which the Trades Union Congress expected. This 
situation, as between the trade unions and the Parliamentary 
Party, was rendered much more grave when Mr. Attlee, in a 
rather cold speech which betrayed a mind somewhat obsti- 
nately uninfluenced by the course of the discussion, appeared 
directly to deny that the Conference could give explicit 
direction binding the Parliamentary Party on a question of 
Parliamentary action. This put the Conference in something 
of a quandary, and Mr. Bevin asked for time and an adjourn- 
ment to enable the trade unions to reconsider their vote. 
This was refused by a small majority and the Conference pro- 
ceeded to record the decision ; but no words can convey an 
idea of the hesitation, confusion, and uncertainty of mind as 
to the result which prevailed whilst the vote was being taken 
and whilst the Conference was breaking up for the day. 

So virtually passed away the Edinburgh Conference of the 
Labour Party, for the remaining two days were for the most 
part a mere marking of time. The old subjects were discussed, 
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Unemployment, Insurance, the Popular Front, the affiliation 
of the Communist Party, and the League of Youth, and the 
old discussions were again registered; but hardly ever a 
spark of vital flame lit up the discussion. One of the notable 
Nationalisation of Industry schemes which have evoked such 
discussion in preceding Congresses—that dealing with the 
miners—was down for discussion on Friday, but as it was 
much less bureaucratic than some of its predecessors and 
envisaged a certain amount of ‘‘ Workers’ Control,” it evoked 
no opposition. When the two Spanish delegates appeared 
before the Conference they called forth unbounded enthusiasm 
and they told a remarkable and serious tale. Then came the 
dramatic dash of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Greenwood to London, 
and their report to the Friday’s meeting of the Conference. 
The delegates woke up then to a touch of the old victorious 
energy which has won the Labour Party so many triumphs in 
the past. The divided minds in the Assembly for the moment 
resolved their differences and the Conference registered a 
unanimous decision. But even in this triumphant moment 
there was a sense of impotence. What could they really do? 

The divided mind of the Edinburgh Conference has left a 
large number of unsettled antinomies to vex Labour in the 
future. Fortunately Dr. Dalton is the Chairman for the 
ensuing year, and there was evidence from some of his state- 
ments at Edinburgh that he both knows and appreciates their 
importance. There is the question of the relation between the 
trade unions and the constituency parties—a very pressing 
problem. On the one hand it is clear that the Labour Party 
must ever find the organised centre of its influence in the trade 
unions. On the other hand, the constituency Labour Party 
represents certain other elements which must be given their 
proper recognition and share of influence if Labour is ever to 
gain a real working majority in Parliament. For the time 
being the constituency parties are weak relatively to the 
union ; and their obvious immediate task is to recruit their 
ranks and thus constitute themselves a more formidable 
numerical and financial power than they have been in the 
past. Secondly, there is the question of the relation of the 
trade unions and the Conference which they dominate to 
the action of the Party in Parliament. It was always the 
complaint, during the Parliamentary leadership of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, that the trade unions did not receive 
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their proper share of recognition in the determination of 
parliamentary strategy, and at the first Labour Conference 
which met after the formation of the National Government, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, obviously then the new leader, pointed 
out that he himself had emerged from the trade union side 
and that from henceforward the trade union forces would 
come into their own. Obviously, if Labour is to carry through 
in Parliament any complicated schemes of industrial recon- 
struction, such schemes must all have been evolved outside 
and Parliament must for the most part be a registering 
machine; but here at Edinburgh Mr. Attlee was quite 
obstinately proclaiming a certain liberty in decision for the 
Parliamentary Party as to the application of a Conference 
resolution. Thirdly, there was the relation between Labour 
and the Co-operatives. This had a fairly successful discussion 
at Edinburgh and some progress on a thorny problem was 
made; but there is still need of much tact and vision and a 
spirit of give and take. Fourthly, there was the very serious 
question of the place of youth in the Labour Movement. At 
present the Communists seemed more successful with the 
younger generation, and when the question of the Labour 
League of Youth and its alleged disturbing activity was 
announced as down for discussion at the Conference, the 
League of Young Liberals announced that it had no similar 
difficulties with its adult section and that it was in fact 
allowed to take a due share in the suggestion of Liberal policy. 
All this gives room in the Labour Party for much heart 
searching and thought ; and assuredly at Edinburgh not the 
last word was said on a matter which so certainly concerns 
the fortunes of the future. 

The Labour Party is going to take its own lone path, and 
that there can be no Popular Front who can doubt after the 
discussion of the subject at Edinburgh ? The Party has many 
elements of goodness in it which warrant great hope for the 
future, but it sadly needs leadership. This could not fail to 
be abundantly evident to the delegates who, amid painful 
hours of indecision at Edinburgh, must often have meditated 
in their hearts, “Oh, for an hour of Arthur Henderson! ” 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship still carries within it a 
gospel for our times. Labour needs not a Duce or a Fihrer 
but—a Hero. 


J. H. Hartey. 


AUSTRIA AFTER THE COMPROMISE. 


ING EDWARD’S recent visit to Vienna left a deep 

mark in the hearts of Austrians. For the third time 

within a relatively short period he came to this country 
privately, in the course of a holiday. More than anything else 
the unofficial character of the visit endeared him to the 
population. The Austrian has much sympathy for quiet 
dignity, for unconstrained amiability, and he particularly 
appreciates that kind of natural distinction which requires 
no ceremony to enhance the impression it is sure to create. In 
this respect, and with his open eyes for realities, Edward VIII 
recalls the Emperor Joseph II, who always travelled under the 
name of Count of Falkenstein. Like this still unforgotten 
monarch, King Edward has never held himself aloof from the 
economically depressed classes ; he is familiar with all that is 
being done or planned for the homeless and the slum dwellers. 
Also in his philosophy of life the King is akin to Austrians in 
that the responsibilities of his great office have not bereft him 
of anatural gift for appreciating the pleasant sides of existence. 


The situation created by the reconciliation between Austria 
and Germany has been thus described by a clever diplomat : 
“« All depends upon whether Austria is able to defend herself 
with the same energy against a friend as she did against an 
enemy.” This, in fact, is the problem which Dr. Schuschnigg 
has to solve. At first it appeared as if his daring step were 
not without grave risks. So much had the tension between 
Germany and Austria become an element in the calculations 
of European chancelleries that the sudden disappearance of 
this feud was-bound to create a feeling of uneasy surprise. 
Three circumstances have contributed to make Dr. Schu- 
schnigg’s task less difficult, and to keep at bay dangers which, 
however, have not yet disappeared entirely. In the first place 
an extraordinary amount of diplomatic adroitness was dis- 
played in the preparatory stages of the work of reconciliation. 
Slowly and step by step did the negotiations progress, and the 
Chancellor took care to keep those Powers which might have 
felt misgivings, England and France, continually informed of 
the position. He therefore excluded in advance any suggestion 
of secrecy. Though the reference to Austria as the “ second 
German State” may have given rise to misunderstandings in 
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some places, there were the Chancellor’s repeated and cate- 
gorical statements that the formation of a bloc was not 
contemplated, and that Austria’s policy would run parallel 
with that of Germany only as long as the latter country’s 
aims were peaceful. 

The second circumstance which greatly assisted the 
Government was the extraordinary clumsiness of the Vienna 
Nazis. They knew that the Olympic games were held under 
the watchword of absolute political neutrality, and that 
racial policy had no place in that international contest of 
perfection in sports. Still, they could not resist the urge on 
the departure of the Austrian teams for Berlin to stage a 
demonstration which it was impossible to suppress forthwith, 
as stringent police measures would have caused a dreadful 
confusion and the Olympic celebrations would have ended in 
bloodshed. Immediately afterwards, however, just reprisals 
of the Government set in, the administrative amnesty was 
suspended, and numbers of Nazi leaders were taken into 
custody again. The Patriotic Front held an imposing rally, 
where the Chancellor affirmed his unalterable decision to 
pursue the political course followed so far, and categorically 
refused to accept systems conceived in a foreign spirit. The 
unequivocal nature of the speech caused the dense fogs of 
uncertainty to disappear. The childish Nazi demonstration, 
in the course of which the Federal President and particularly 
Prince Starhemberg were booed, thus had an effect dia- 
metrically opposed to the one its organisers had intended. 

The third fact which has a calming influence on certain 
sections of the population is the disappointment caused here 
at the relatively small extent of foreign tourist traffic from 
Germany. Wherever in the years of the conflict with Germany 
one had a talk with innkeepers and other persons whose 
interests were connected with foreign tourist traffic, the 
absence of German customers owing to the 1,000-mark tax, 
imposed by the German Government as a punitive measure 
against Austria was invariably complained of. One could 
not help feeling that many such persons honestly believed 
that their economic salvation lay in the discontinuance of 
this state of things. Now, however, the 1,000-mark tax is 
abolished, the conflict with Germany is finished, and only 
rarely is a word of criticism against Nazi politics heard or 
read in Austria. Nevertheless, no important change has 
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taken place, and the hopes of increased prosperity through 
an influx of German customers have been cruelly disappointed, 
no largesse being possible under the foreign exchange situation 
existing in Germany. Instead of 500 marks per traveller a 
month as anticipated, 250 marks were allocated. It is 
reliably stated that in many cases even this modest amount is 
not allowed, and that ridiculously small sums are apportioned 
to would-be travellers to Austria. 

In connection with the normalisation of Austro-German 
relations changes in the composition of the Government were 
frequently forecast, and busy rumour-mongers even spoke of 
an impending Cabinet crisis. The least that was expected was 
that Herr Glaise-Horstenau, who, as a representative of the 
pronouncedly nationalistic quarters, was given Cabinet rank, 
would be placed in charge of a Ministry and that some of his 
political intimates would also join the Cabinet. This has not 
been the case and, as far as can be foreseen at present, is not 
likely to happen, for the Government is not inclined to comply 
with suggestions from abroad made in this respect. In coming 
to this decision they bore in mind that §0 per cent. of the 
Austrian population belong to the peasant class and about 
40 per cent. are industrial workers with approximately 
300,000 craftsmen. Only the balance of about Io per cent. 
can be considered as a firm stock of effectively organised 
Nazis. This calculation may be rather optimistic. But 
assuredly neither the industrial workers nor the peasant 
population, with few exceptions, show the slightest inclina- 
tion towards the German system, and the Government is 
about to take care that these political sentiments receive a 
greater amount of publicity. Within the next few weeks the 
elective principle will come into its own again in Austria after 
having been relinquished when Dr. Dollfuss parted company 
with the Parliamentary form of Government and gave up 
democracy in favour of a corporative system. The peasantry 
will elect corporative committees for the whole territory of 
the Republic and, more important still, industrial workers 
are to receive new labour councils, electing the men of their 
confidence. While hitherto the authoritarian principle had 
been given a continuously increasing scope, autonomy on a 
corporative basis will now receive some recognition again in 
the case of two sections of the population who, on the right 
and left of the political scene, have a large stake in the 
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preservation of Austrian independence. Neither the 
peasantry nor the industrial workers hanker after Nazism 
or Communism. Both groups can but wish for the mainten- 
ance of continuity and of the modest recovery now visible in 
Austria. Neither the Communists nor the Nazis possess a 
leader capable of inspiring the masses with fanaticism and 
firing their imagination. This even applies to the Socialists, 
the old leaders of the party having spent their usefulness and 
no fresh personages with new ideas and the capacity to 
exercise an active influence being discernible in their ranks. 

It is curious to observe the extraordinary rapidity with 
which certain constellations, which a relatively short time 
ago presented a definite and clearly outlined aspect, suffer a 
partial eclipse. The important réle which the Heimatschutz 
has played in the political development of the last years is 
not open to doubt. The approximation to Fascism, the 
refusal to accept any kind of co-operation with the Social- 
Democrats and the adoption of the corporative system were 
ideas which indisputably originated with the Heimatschutz. 
A general experience, frequently met with in the political 
field, shows, however, that the culmination of a successful 
career often coincides with the point whence a rapid decline 
sets in. Psychologically this is easily explainable. A satisfied 
and saturated movement loses its initial aggressiveness and 
ceases to be an object of interest to the masses, to whom the 
remembrance of past services rendered to them soon becomes 
tedious. The Heimwehr element, for the time being at any 
rate, has lost all importance in Austria, and this group, 
regarded with considerable awe until a short time ago, is now 
powerless. Prince Starhemberg has not been in the public 
eye recently, and the sense of a lack of real leadership in the 
movement became so strong that at a meeting of the Vienna 
Heimatschutz Major Fey, whom the Starhemberg group had 
almost violently ousted from the Government, could make 
his reappearance on the scene with a view to assuming a 
leading réle again. 

Other circumstances which helped to relegate the Heim- 
wehr to the background were the introduction of conscription 
and the activity of the Voluntary Militia. The effects of these 
measures are twofold. In the first place the Austrian defence 
position is improved to the full extent which the material 
resources of the country allow. The second effect is of even 
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greater importance measured in terms of the present political 
needs. The Austrian problem is largely a problem of the 
young generation. Thousands of young men live in enforced 
idleness and fall an easy prey to the catchwords of dema- 
gogues, being attracted by all kinds of political romanticism. 
The army, acting like a large melting-pot, exercises a levelling 
influence free from party bias. Young men are keen on using 
their muscular strength, and in the army they can do so in the 
service of the State. They require to be disciplined, and it is 
obviously better that this should be done in a body from 
which every partisan spirit is excluded than under the whip 
of a political group dictator. During one year of their lives 
they are withdrawn from the influence of agitators, and in a 
decisive phase of their moral development they are removed 
from local conditions which frequently warp their minds. A 
larger Austrian outlook is fostered. The old Austro-Hun- 
garian Army used to render important educational services 
of this kind. The army was of great help in the amalgamation, 
to the extent then possible, of the various nationalities. It 
owed and gave allegiance to the Emperor alone, not to any 
individual dominion of the Crown. Nor did the Austrian 
officers form themselves into a social class apart. The Austrian 
officer was never filled with the dreaded arrogance of the 
Junker spirit. He largely shared the life of the rank and file, 
and this circumstance increased the educational value of 
military service. It is to be hoped that the army of the new 
Austria will also contribute to the levelling of social and 
political differences. Austria is too poor and weak to be able 
to afford a sharp cleavage of the population on questions of 
W eltanschauung in place of the division on national grounds 
which existed in the old Empire. The independence of 
Austria could not be assured if the young generation were 
allowed to grow up under the influence of Right or Left 
sentiments, refusing recognition to the State because it 
neglected to look after their civic training. 

Austria has been released from League control and has 
thereby entered upon a new phase. It was natural to dis- 
continue financial supervision over a country which in many 
respects is now considerably better off than some of the 
supervising States. League action and League control were 
to a large extent a moral influence only, but the moral 
element, as is becoming increasingly evident, has been more 
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important than material help. Only a small fraction of the 
proceeds of the large International Loan of 1923 was used to 
meet budget deficits, the balance having been spent on invest- 
ments of a productive character. During the last years the 
activity of the League delegate, Dr. Rost van Tonningen, 
was limited on the whole to registering the more important 
economic events, and to commenting with approval on the 
work of Ministers of Finance, particularly of Dr. Kienbéck. 
The estimates for 1937 are based on a revenue exceeding 
the budget of the current year by 59 million schillings, and 
the major part of the unavoidable increase for defence 
purposes can be met without borrowing. One might have 
wished, of course, that it had been possible to take advantage 
of the excellent financial results to reduce the burden of 
taxation, with a view to increasing the purchasing power and 
the ability of consumption of the population. The beer 
excise, for instance, has led to a diminution of consumption 
by 50 per cent., and the excise duty on petrol, amounting to 
two-thirds of the price of the final product, is hardly less 
baleful. The high duty on coffee not only restricts consump- 
tion very severely, but also causes a deficit in the dairy 
industry. All personal taxes, particularly the Corporation 
Tax, and the rates of the Post, Telegraph and Telephone 
Administration are also excessively high. They date from 
the era of inflation; but in spite of their maintenance at 
uneconomic levels, a certain amount of progress has been 
made which partly compensates the effects of over-taxation. 
How much the economic situation has improved since the 
reintroduction of League control in 1932 can be demon- 
strated by a few figures. The foreign trade balance then 
appeared hopelessly adverse, the import surplus having 
amounted to 1,000 million annually. In the eight months of 
the current year the deficit has dropped to somewhat over 
170 million. The foreign currency assets of the National Bank 
four years ago consisted of two short-term credits totalling 
150 million, which had been placed at the disposal of the 
country by the good grace of the Bank of England and the 
Bank for International Settlements respectively. At present 
the Austrian National Bank has a gold reserve of over 240 
million and foreign exchange holdings amounting to over 130 
million. No transfer moratorium is in existence in Austria, 
and the foreign exchange regulations, as far as they are still 
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in being, are entirely liberal. Austria pays her foreign debts. 
The confidence created thereby, the repatriation of capital, 
and foreign tourist traffic, whose favourable balance far 
exceeds the import surplus of visible trade, have enabled her 
to strengthen her foreign exchange situation and to maintain 
the position thus gained. This is the reason why Austria, 
despite the devaluations which have taken place in the Western 
States, has made no change in her currency system. An act of 
faith this decision doubtless is ; but it is also perfectly under- 
standable, considered objectively and from a purely Austrian 
point of view. After the crash of the Creditanstalt in 1931 
Austria devalued her currency by about 27 per cent. in a 
manner which can be, and has been, held up as a model of 
skill and foresight. The devaluation was carried out without 
much discussion and without any abrupt changes. Up to this 
day the old monetary standard is still nominally in existence, 
and only a premium added to clearing rates denotes the 
change-over to the new system. This unobtrusive and slow 
rhythm prevented a panic and violent price movements. In 
this respect, it can be said, Austria has learnt from England. 
She thereby succeeded in maintaining intact the internal 
purchasing power of the schilling, and in avoiding a sudden 
adjustment of the costs of production to the change in the 
foreign exchange value of the schilling. As the bulk of 
Austrian capital has already returned to the country from 
Western Europe, the losses which Austrian economy suffers 
through devaluations abroad cannot be large. On the 
contrary, the gains are far in excess, and the reduction in the 
outstanding capital value of the Conversion Loan of 1934 
alone amounts to considerably over 40 million schillings, with 
a yearly saving of more than 2 million on the interest payable 
on this issue. Similar conditions prevail in regard to other 
Government loans and to the issues of certain corporations. 
There is no reason to believe that foreign tourist traffic is 
seriously threatened by possible changes in the Swiss price 
system, while economic relations with France are too insignifi- 
cant for the French devaluation to produce far-reaching 
effects. Czechoslovakia, following the French example, has 
again reduced the gold content of her currency by 16 per cent. 
Even this event is not considered as dangerous enough to 
justify a fundamental change in the Austrian currency policy. 
As regards Italy, the machinery existing under the Rome 
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Agreements should make it possible to obviate grave dangers 
to mutual trade relations arising out of the devaluation of the 
lira and there is reason to believe that the volume of exports 
to Italy can be kept at the average level of the last years. 

Under these circumstances the present system is not 
threatened seriously from any direction. Discontent there is, 
of course, in many quarters, but is there a country where the 
people have nothing to grumble about? Industrial interests 
are of opinion that their claims do not receive the attention 
they deserve. They do not quite approve of the release of 
goods traffic by motor vehicles from the limitations imposed 
on it in the interest of the railways. An understanding 
between work-givers and work-takers in industry in regard 
to their co-operation in the corporative system has also hung 
fire so far. Work-givers in commerce and in the crafts have 
already agreed to the principle that in questions concerning 
the work-takers they will deal with a single representation of 
the latter; but industrial interests have been holding back, 
probably from excessive precaution. However, it should not 
be overlooked that it took Italy twelve years to complete the 
structure of the corporative State, while Austria has had two 
years only to try her hands at this complicated problem. 
Craftsmen are of the opinion that there is too much centralisa- 
tion in Austria, and that it is an unnatural state of things if, 
for instance, a painter-journeyman required for the Tyrol 
must be sent for from Vienna because the Central Organisa- 
tion of the Crafts so wills it. In some sections there is a 
certain amount of ill-feeling against the existing cartels, and 
a reduction of their prices is insistently demanded. The man 
on the street often still lacks the benefits of the improved 
situation, which in many cases have not yet reached the very 
important capillary vessels of the body economic. It would 
be highly desirable if the rapprochement of the countries of 
the Rome Agreements and of the Little Entente advocated 
by the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Dr. Hod%a, were to take 
shape; but there cannot be much hope of this while the 
tension which exists between Hungary and her neighbours 
prevails. In the meantime Austria must make the best of 
the existing state of things. In a period of tremendous 
cataclysms she has been able to maintain stability, and this 
in itself is no mean achievement. 


: Ernst BENEDIKT. 
Vienna. 
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SPAIN AND HUMANITY. 


I 
| Get tragedies this year have darkened the prospect of 


the slow revival of peace and prosperity in the world in 

which our country was taking a leading part. They 
weigh heavily upon us all, and it is hard yet to say which is 
the greater misfortune for mankind. In the Abyssinian war 
the plighted word of one of the leading Western Powers was 
broken, the authority of the League of Nations was weakened, 
and a weak and less advanced people were suppressed by 
violence instead of being led forward on the path of civilisa- 
tion by the common goodwill of the stronger. These were all 
deep wounds to the growing conscience of humanity, but the 
actual horrors and potential dangers of the war in Spain put 
them for the moment into the shade. Here, under the eyes 
of the four nearest members of the Western community of 
nations, a well-loved and ancient people of Europe is com- 
mitting suicide with the utmost ferocity and determination, 
and none seems able or willing to stir a hand to stay them. It 
would be hard indeed to find a parallel in history to the 
poignancy of the actual and the hopelessness of the future 
which are being unrolled before our eyes in Spain. The less 
responsible and more embittered critics in other countries 
have been hounding on the opposing factions with the shrillest 
cries, while cynics here and there are found to say “ Plus ¢a 
change, plus c’est la méme chose.” Spain was always a land of 
internecine strife. Let them “ dree their weird.” 

Such cannot be the thoughts of those who know and love 
Spain nor of those who cling to the belief which inspired the 
League of Nations, that the welfare of every member of the 
body corporate concerns the welfare of every other and that 
it is the business of all mankind to conserve the good which 
has been achieved in the world. Spain has achieved much and 
it adds, if that were possible, another pang to the grief which 
overwhelms us to reflect that the catastrophe has fallen at 
the time when Spain was regaining on the spiritual plane that 
ascendency and attachment with the New World which she 


had once acquired by priority of discovery and by force. The 


New Spain was becoming a lively reality when Old Spain took 
these suicidal weapons in hand. 
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It may be that Spain has in the course of her history 
been more persistent and fiercer in her internal conflicts. 
But if so the cause is to be found in history itself and in 
her geographical position. She is more isolated from the 
mainland mass of the Continent than even our own country, 
being in the south entirely African in character and more 
clearly divided from France in the north than Italy is 
from Germany. Hence it came about that while Spain shared 
in the movements and conflicts of the rest of Europe, they 
always assumed with her a special and generally a darker 
colour. Thus the contest between Christian and Musulman, 
which was European if not mondial, became for her an age- 
long, internal strife which in the end drained much of her 
best lifeblood. Then the fight of the rival faiths in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, which concluded in Ger- 
many and England and finally in France with a tolerable 
peace, was brought to a disastrous end in Spain by the In- 
quisition, which further exhausted her intellectual strength. 
The present conflict is in many ways more terrible, and it has 
arisen in a world which, nominally and in theory, is organised 
to prevent such calamities. 

There can be no doubt either of the connection of the 
Spanish civil war with general European movements or of the 
admitted right of other nations to take such action as they 
think best fitted to put an end to it. As the latter point may 
seem most doubtful, and is also most important in the practical 
aspect, it will be best to take it first. 

ein II of the Covenant of the League of Nations declares 
tnat 


any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of 
concern to the whole League and the League shall take any action 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. . . . It is also declared to be the friendly right of each 
member of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly 
or of the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


The two clauses of the article together cover any possible 
interpretation which might be put upon the international 
bearing of the Spanish war. For if it is said that, being a 
“civil” or internal conflict, it cannot be considered as affecting 
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any other member of the League beside Spain herself, the 
second clause provides the safeguard, for no one can question 
that it is a “ circumstance threatening to disturb international 
peace” and, still more, the “‘ good understanding between 
nations upon which peace depends.” The authority, involving 
the duty, is there, in a document to which over fifty nations 
including ourselves have set their seal. The case is terrible and 
urgent, perhaps the gravest crime against humanity since the 
League was formed. Have we the will, the courage or the 
competence to put our hands to the task? 

The methods of action would not be difficult to define, if 
the general will to take them were present. This is not the 
place to enter into details, some of which had been already 
tried before this was written. They fall naturally into the two 
great classes of (1) cutting off all external means of prosecuting 
the internecine strife, (2) promoting in every possible way 
humane intercourse and conciliation between the combatants. 
The plain duty of all other countries to do their utmost in both 
directions was at last recognised by the too tardy constitution 
of the London Committee, on the initiative of France and 
Great Britain. This is a slower and less well-organised way 
of attaining the same object which is contemplated in 
Article II of the Covenant of the League. Had the League 
been the complete and efficient thing which it was intended to 
be, the action now being supervised by the London Committee 
would have been taken weeks before and more thoroughly. 
For, as Mr. J. A. Spender pointed out in his broadcast address 
on August 17th, such a Committee, beginning with the obvious 
task of cutting off all war-like supplies, would inevitably go 
on to promoting peace. They would do so of their motion, if 
not restricted by too narrow terms of reference. Instead of 
receiving any such restricting terms, they should rather be 
encouraged to proceed on the paths of conciliation. Such was 
the spirit in which the great majority of the nations of the 
world signed the Covenant in 1920; this extemporised 
London Committee is only attempting to do, as best it may, 
what would have been done promptly and automatically had 
the League already realised the ideals of its founders. 

But the Spanish war as a human tragedy must suggest 
other and more far-reaching thoughts to students of history 
and to workers for the harmonious progress of mankind. It 
has been said that we may see in Spain as in a distorted mirror 
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a reflection of the general movements in the European world. 
The truth of this epigram was illustrated above by one or two 
of the largest events in medieval and modern history. It will 
point the moral nearer home if we apply the same thought to 
more recent times. Spain felt the repercussions of the French 
Revolution, but she was not modernised by it, as Fzance and 
England became in the nineteenth century. Above all, she 
never acquired a strong representative government, and the 
Church retained many privileges and a quite undue pre- 
ponderance in the life, education and property of the country. 
Liberty of conscience, which had been a commonplace for 
many years in most other Western States, was only recognised 
by law in Spain in 1869, and even then only the minimum 
toleration for non-Catholic worship and education was 
accorded, and none at all for propaganda or outward signs of 
dissident faith. It is not surprising that this frame of mind 
left the mass of the population less well educated and more at 
the mercy of the Church and the large landowners than in 
any other of the great Western States. Italy, the nearest 
parallel to the Iberian peninsula, equally poor and in many 
parts equally ill-educated, had behind it the great tradition of 
renascence science and was being steadily incorporated by the 
liberal power of Savoy, firmly seated in the north, while Spain 
was still being torn by the futile internal conflicts of clericals, 
constitutionalists, Carlists, Catalans, and the rest. 

The obvious ideal would have been a federal union of the 
whole peninsula, in which Portugal as well as Catalonia would 
have taken their place, with as much freedom for local usages 
and language as they might desire, but united as a whole for 
general defence and the consolidation of interest. A great 
sovereign, a man similar, though even less powerful or states- 
manlike than Louis XI, or Bismarck or Cavour, might have 
achieved this in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
Instead of this the sovereigns of that time—the emperor 
Charles V (Charles I of Spain) and his successors—were 
absorbed in foreign politics and adventure. Flanders and the 
New World were their bane, and an impoverished and dis- 
tracted Spain in the twentieth century is their legacy. 

There was a time when, dazzled by the territorial expanse 
of the Spanish sovereigns and the temporary flush of their 
New World gold, the rest of Europe feared and contested the 
hegemony of Spain. But the giant had feet of clay. When 
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once struck down, there was no recovery. For many years the 
foreigner has treated Spain always with interest and affection, 
often for exploitation, never with respectful attention and 
support. 

The exploitation—not necessarily in an evil sense—intro- 
duced a large amount of foreign capital. Spanish mines have 
been worked largely under foreign direction and with foreign 
experts. Foreign workers followed, especially in Barcelona 
and some districts of the north. This new leaven was very 
susceptible to the revolutionary impulse from abroad which 
has been applied freely and persistently since the Bolsheviks 
came into power in Russia. Borrow selling his Bibles in Spain 
had but small effect. Communists and Anarchists, aiming not 
at good will but at subversion and class-war, have been the 
most active force in producing the present convulsion. The 
country called for wide reforms, and there was no reforming 
middle class strong enough to put them through over the 
heads of both vested interests and revolutionists, alike 
intractable. 

It is not intended here, and it would be fruitless, to discuss 
whether a dictatorship is the best solution now. Primo de 
Rivera, who established himself in 1923, did not succeed in 
establishing the régime. In fact, his action at that time was 
a strong contributory cause of the present crisis. By super- 
seding a would-be constitutional monarch, without the neces- 
sary strength or support for an autocratic rule, forces of dis- 
order and disunion were encouraged. King Log had fallen, but 
King Stork had neither claws nor beak for the task. What the 
future will bring forth is still unknown, and the natural hope 
that a peaceful order with a free and united government may 
soon follow must be faint, however sincerely we may feel it. 
But of some things one may be sure, and our country should 
speak firmly on them, it is to be hoped with the hearty sup- 
port of France and the large majority of other States, both 
in Europe and in the League of Nations as a whole. 

When, either through fighting to a standstill or, better, 
through a negotiated truce, the present horrors come to an 
end, the united counsels of the nations should be bent towards 
preserving and consolidating that peace. To give strength to 
any provisional government which might arise, representing 
the mass of the Spanish people, it would be well worth while, 
or rather it would be a bounden duty, for us and for others to 
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make any sacrifice consistent with general security and peace. 
Could not some position of equivalent security be found for us 
on the African coast which would enable Gibraltar to be 
returned to a regenerated and united Spain ? Every patriotic 
Spaniard has claimed it in his heart since first it was taken 
from them. No act possible on our part would do more to put 
courage and a new spirit into a restored Spain. Nothing, 
moreover, could do as much to win us the goodwill of that 
country and bind it to us in friendly and sympathetic union. 
And is it too much to say that something of the English spirit 
of compromise and general goodwill is what is most needed to 
heal her gaping wounds? If that could be infused, we should 
have deserved well, not only of Spain but of Europe and the 
world. 

While the future is obscure, on another side of the question 
one may speak with more assurance. A most arresting object- 
lesson has been given to the world which can hardly fail of 
its effect in any country, even where passions of class or race 
or nationality are lashing men to blind fury, as, we will say, 
to-day in Palestine and yesterday in Jugoslavia. There is no 
such case where the differences could not be settled without 
bloodshed and to the general advantage, if the lesson of Spain 
were taken to heart. There, in the distorted and now broken 
mirror, men may see the tragic and hopeless issue of refusing 
to see the point of view of others, of exalting a narrow ideal 
above the common good and yielding to hatred as a motive 
force in place of the common human bonds which unite us all. 
The burden is heavy on those who for years have been busy 
injecting the poison of class-war into their veins, heavy also 
on those who have obstructed remedial measures which might 
have made the whole body politic more healthy. 

Outside Spain, the clearest offenders in recent years have 
been Russia and Germany. In the former case, after an im- 
measurable tale of loss and agony, the Communist Power of 
the world seems now turning to ways of greater conciliation 
without and more personal freedom within. One hopes it may 
be so and that a more human ideal may prevail. In Germany, 
where the class-war was never allowed to gain the upper hand, 
another form of the persecution mania was deliberately culti- 
vated in order to infuse into the depressed and distracted 
majority the enthusiasm thought necessary as a national 
force. It has been created, and Europe has now the danger 
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of a strongly and narrowly organised national multitude, 
encouraged to look round the world for enemies on whom to 
flesh their sword. 

The tragedy of Spain would not be thrown away if it 
became to all of us a warning and a subject for compas- 
sionate and careful healing rather than another battlefield. 
Spain at least is no danger as an aggressive foe. She is 
an ancient and now deeply suffering member of the European 
family. She has suffered, largely from the selfish actions of 
her neighbours as well as from her own internal faults. But 
Europe needs her, the closest link we have with all the central 
and southern mass of the New World, which needs her also. 
The problem, therefore, of her restoration to a new strength 
and sanity is much more than merely Spanish or even Euro- 
pean. It is a human problem in the fullest sense. Her history, 
going back to the remotest times and rich with the remains 
of pre-history, is one of the most varied and instructive in 
human annals. Her language is probably still the second 
most widely diffused in the world. Her children across the 
Atlantic are at the moment holding their own on terms of 
greater amity and equality with the Anglo-Saxons of the 
north than ever before. Humanity calls aloud for a free and 
peaceful Spain, playing her part worthily in the fellowship of 


mankind. 
F. S. Marvin. 


II 


The daily news of slaughter and devastation in the Peninsula 
comes home with special poignancy to those who have recently 
visited it, whose memories are still haunted by the strange 
beauty of the Andalusian landscape, the luxuriance of the 
“Costa Brava” and of the Balearic Isles, the picturesque 
attractiveness of the Basque country in the north, the stark 
but colourful severity of Castile and Aragon, by the glories of 
the Prado, the peaceful beauty of Aranjuez and the grim, 
titanic dignity of the Alcazar of Toledo. 

But when your work lies there, and the place-names that 
figure so prominently in the papers are knit up with recent 
human and spiritual associations, the sense of tragedy is 


deepened. 
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Since the beginning of this year it has been my lot to visit 
Burgos and Bilbao, to pay homage, incidentally, to the relic 
of the famous Oak of Guernica, where the first President of 
the new-made Basque Republic has just been installed ; to 
visit from Madrid Toledo and the Escorial at the foot of the 
much-named Guadarrama range; to travel by motor-’bus 
from Gibraltar to Algeciras, and through San Roque and 
Estepona to Malaga; from Malaga along the wonderful 
coast road—a “‘ Corniche ” without its vulgarity—to Almeria, 
and thence through a tawny wilderness to Cartagena ; from 
Cartagena, by Guardamare and Elche, to Alicante, and from 
Alicante through vast orange groves to Valencia; and 
finally, in May, to visit Barcelona and drive thence on a 
spiritual mission 150 miles into the foothills of the Pyrenees, 
where are scattered, under British management, the multiple 
sources of the hydro-electric power by which industrial 
Catalufia lives. Jeréz, too, was visited, where, owing to what 
they count good fortune in the early dominance of the 
“Junta” forces, our English group can still carry on its 
sherry business without interruption ; and Seville, where one 
of our diocesan workers, cooped in a wandering rescue boat 
on the Guadalquivir, found himself subjected to the cross-fire 
of the two contending parties. 

The wanton destruction of treasures of art and archi- 
tecture fills one with desolation, and one hopes against hope 
that the accounts will prove exaggerated. Is the famous 
Bridge of Cordova ruined ? Does the Giralda Tower no longer 
rise in calm majesty above its orange grove? Will the Prado 
go up in smoke? Is Malaga a mere heap of shapeless ruins ? 
What of Granada, where Moorish eyes will again look on the 
Alhambra? 

Already at Easter time, before the Civil War had begun, the 
ruins of burnt-out churches thrust themselves upon the eye 
in most of the larger towns along the Andalusian coast. When 
our people left Malaga as refugees, there was reason to believe 
that our little Anglican churches were practically the only 
places of worship left intact. What will happen to Barcelona 
—surely in some ways the most beautiful city in the Peninsula, 
if not on the whole Mediterranean seaboard—if the war 
penetrates so far? The wrangling forces that now hold it, and 
have made it a shambles, threaten, we are told, to blow it up 
completely if it is besieged. 
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Signs of unrest were already abundant in May last. The 
populace was getting out of hand. There were many stories of 
irresponsible shootings. One was warned to travel without 
a clerical collar, though as yet not everyone who wore a 
collar of any sort was marked down for destruction. Our 
people engaged in business undertakings found their em- 
ployees, at the instigation of agitators, making more and more 
impossible demands. But the big trouble that was expected 
at Easter was deferred with the postponement of the municipal 
elections, and our journeys were only hampered by an 
occasional General Strike. Some say that a nation-wide “ St. 
Bartholomew ” was planned for July 29th, and that the 
Insurgent offensive earlier in the month was an anticipatory 
act of self-defence. Be that as it may, I left Barcelona by 
aeroplane on May 14th with the conviction that things had 
to get worse before they could be better, but with no idea of 
the horrors that were to be let loose so soon. 

Our British colonies, with whom my business lay, were 
carrying on bravely in face of incredible difficulties. They 
handled the situation with extraordinary patience and fair- 
mindedness, sympathising, as always, with their workpeople, 
and convinced of the very real grievances of the proletarian 
population: yet convinced at the same time that the way 
along which they were being herded was not the way of sal- 
vation. Our people, in fact, were filling the réle which we of 
the Diocese of Gibraltar believe to have been allotted by a 
kind Providence to our British Dzaspora in Mediterranean 
lands: that of a kindly, steadying influence, and a force for 
peace and for international friendship. Conspicuously was 
this noticeable in the mines: in Bilbao in the north, at 
Centenillo in Don Quixote’s country, at Rio Tinto and Tharsis 
in the south. Nor was it wanting in Valencia, with the Lecrin 
Co. at Almeria, with the Water Co. at Cartagena, and in the 
great hydro-electric concern at Barcelona. “To do justice 
and to love mercy ”—with all modesty be it said—is somehow 
in the blood of our people. And though their influence is 
temporarily withdrawn, one cannot but feel that its reactions 
will be working again as soon as Spain becomes once more a 
land fit for Britons to live in. 

When will that be? And how can victor and vanquished— 
whichever side wins—settle down to co-operate when the 
struggle is over ? There is much to deplore on both sides, but 
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there is also much to admire: the appalling bloodshed and 
the amazing idealistic heroism ; the pathetic failure of a well- 
meaning President, a gentle litterateur enamoured of his 
country, in face of the overwhelming onrush of anarchy ; the 
unspeakable atrocities unwillingly fathered by a convinced 
and selfless Communist leader; the agony of the lovers of 
“Qld Spain” at the massacre of their friends and relatives 
and the insults heaped on their religion, that has brought 
together Monarchist and Moderate Republicans, Alfonsists 
and Carlists to combat what is to them the negation of all 
they hold sacred. The fearless heroism of the untrained bands 
and of the Asturian miners on the one side and of the im- 
mortal defenders of the Alcazar on the other presents us 
with a spectacle worthy of Spain’s greatest days. This is 
surely a good augury for the future? And there is another. 
The Spaniard, if cruel and ruthless when his blood is 
up, is at bottom a kindly creature, and has not a long 
memory for vengeance. There is, therefore, no danger of a 
smouldering fire of vendetta for generations to come, which 
would drain the life of the country like an open sore. The 
Spaniard, as has been said, resembles his favourite Toro: 
dignified and harmless when unprovoked, but dangerous 
when he sees red. Both sides just now see red—or should we 
say “ Red” ?—though they see it from different angles. 
LonspDALE Racc, 
Archdeacon of Gibraltar. 


a 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF GOD AND 
SOCIAL IDEALS. 


HE inner meaning of a spiritual movement is revealed 

above all in its characteristic life. It is to be estimated 

by its governing ideals, by what it does, and what it 
seeks to become. Its originating cause, its final expression, 
and the process by which it advances to this fulfilment con- 
stitute the unity by which it is to be explained and valued. A 
great movement is interpreted, but not created, by its formal 
articles of belief and rules of conduct, for spiritual apprehen- 
sion, urge and influence lie deeper and are more comprehensive 
than the intellectual formularies by which its adherents are 


_ educated and held together. Its spiritual apprehension and 


consequent conception of the meaning of life and reality alone 
reach to the inmost springs of activity, inspiring, fashioning 
and directing its endeavours. Hence, the Christian Faith, and 
indeed all religions, must be estimated and judged by their 
history, by the place they hold in the revelation of Truth and 
the development of mankind. 

At every stage of human development—whether primitive 
or advanced—Religion and the Humanities have acted and 
reacted upon one another. But Religion, just because it has 
arisen out of the depths of human nature, has been in the past 
the more active and constraining force, whether impelling or 
inhibiting, whether exerting a personal influence or providing 
a social bond. 

Our modern civilisation has been reared upon the slowly 
growing sense of the value of human personalities, of the 
worth of human society, and of these as vitally bound up 
together. Religious influences have played an immense part 
in bringing about this valuation and conjunction. In so far 
as they have done so, this result has only been possible be- 
cause religious faith has become so deeply spiritual as to 
foster and fashion personality, so strictly moral as to rever- 
ence personal rights and interests, so rational as to provide 
collective guidance both immediately practical and reflective, 
in order that the meaning of the fundamental principles that 
should govern personal relations may be understood and their 
application to actual conditions may be growingly effected. 
It follows from all this that the Idea of God has of necessity 
been the key to all endeavours to bring a Christian civilisation 
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into being. A truly catholic Theism, of religion and thought, 
has been essential to comprehensiveness of progressive 
activity. It may be justly claimed that, despite all the dis- 
appointing features of its history, the Christian Faith has, by 
its very nature, been philanthropic. Its Founder “ went about 
doing good.” Its characteristic precept was “ to do good and 
to communicate forget not; for with such sacrifices God is 
well pleased.” Its greatest Apostle spoke of “the philan- 
thropy of God,” and reminded his hearers that our Lord had 
said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Its final 
theological statement was “ God is love.” Its typical descrip- 
tion of the relationship of God to men was in terms of Father- 
hood and Sonship. That this relationship involved universal 
brotherhood was set forth by its closely knit unity of 
Eucharist, fellowship, and preaching, for the proclamation 
of the Gospel was directed towards realising such unity of 
mankind in Christ as to bring all men into the intimacy of 
fellowship of which the Eucharist was the outstanding sign 
and seal. The standing order of the Church was, ‘“‘ Let us do 
good unto all men; and specially unto them that are of the 
household of faith,” the prior claim of the latter being due, 
not to mere preference, but to intimacy of relationship, with 
its obligations and opportunities. The fundamental belief of 
the Christian Faith is that mankind is potentially one com- 
munity, that this community is to have its earnest in the life 
of the Church, and that its universal realisation is to be 
brought about, not only on humanitarian grounds, but 
because, as St. Paul said, God is “ the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and earth is named,” that is to say 
that the Fatherhood of God is the organic cause of consequent 
ae corresponding family relationships of His creatures in 

im. 

The history of the Church, despite all the failures and be- 
trayals by which its course has been disfigured, shows that 
whenever the meaning of the Christian Faith has been 
realised, its original spirit has revived. As the influence of 
Christianity increased, Christian leaders sought. to modify 
Roman Law by humaner principles, created ministries of help 
and healing, amazed the pagan population by remaining at 
their posts in times of plague when others fled, in order to 
help the stricken. St. Ambrose withstood the Roman Em- 
peror, Theodosius, and prevented him from entering the 
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cathedral Church of Milan until he had done public penance 
for his massacre of the Thessalonians. In subsequent ages the 
Religious Orders not only kept alive the torch of learning, 
but taught, healed and helped their neighbours, seeking to 
soften and transform the barbarous invaders of the Empire 
and to remedy the disorders that arose from their violence 
and from the chaos that ensued. The tragedy that marked 
even these priceless services lay in the fact that owing to the 
prevailing decay of faith and disorder of life, the essential 
duties of all Christians became the almost exclusive concern 
of Religious Orders instead of the social service of the whole 
body of the Church. 

In view of these outstanding features of primitive and 
subsequent Christianity, it is essential that we should realise 
that the humane inspiration and achievements that have 
been due to the Christian Faith have been entirely dependent 
upon the Idea of God. To those who are the inheritors of the 
Christian tradition it may seem easy to say “‘ God is love,” 
whether this belief be held and acted upon or not. Its con- 
sequence in deepening the sense of the sacredness and 
possibilities of individual men and of human society may be 
lightly accepted and carelessly assumed. Yet both the belief 
that ‘‘ God is love” and the acceptance of its humane impli- 
cations are entirely dependent upon such an idea of God in 
Himself and in His relationship to the universe as enables 
this affirmation to be made with any adequate recognition 
of what is meant by and involved in love. 

In respect of this necessary condition it is safe to affirm 
that the foundation of Christianity is to be found in the Old 
Testament, and that, of all the religions of the world, only 
that of Moses and the Prophets could supply the essential 
basis not only of Christian Faith but of its characteristic 
social service. From this special as well as from a more 
general standpoint, St. Augustine was amply justified in 
saying that “in the Old Testament the New lies hid,” and 
that ‘‘ in the New Testament the Old lies open.” Christianity 
is the outcome of Hebrew and Jewish presuppositions, and 
without them the sense that the service of God and the service 
of man are indissolubly connected would never have come 
into being. The significance of human personality and its 
social consequences were realised in and through the idea of 
God as Supreme Personality, as adorable because of His 
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spiritual and ethical perfection, and as so creatively sovereign 
that He is at once the fatherly source and end, the law and 
the life of His creatures. Every stage of Old Testament 
revelation contributed to this result, as may be briefly shown. 

1. It is the fashion to depreciate early Hebrew religion as 
mere tribalism, because God was set forth as “‘ the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, the God 
of our fathers.” That this conception was primitive and 
imperfect goes without saying. Yet the emphasis it laid 
upon the Personality both of God and of the patriarchs, upon 
His comradely leadership over them and their concerns, and 
upon the living bond that united Him and them under His 
directive and fostering Providence, laid the indispensable 
foundation of religious faith, not as cosmic explanation—the 
result of a primitive philosophy—but as living experience of 
a personal relationship, in which the Self-giving of God made 
Him not only supreme over, but “ deeply interfused ” with 
individual men and with their society, if only tribal. Their life 
as a tribal family was grounded in God, and the fathers stood 
in personal fellowship with Him. The inwardness and homeli- 
ness of this faith made it the indispensable foundation of all 
that followed in advancing revelation and spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

2. The next movement of the development is to be found 
in Mosaism, the religion of the Covenant. This stage again 
emphasised the Personality of God, for it was in the exercise 
of His sovereign freedom that He chose Israel for a unique 
relationship to Himself. That relationship was morally 
conditioned by the Ten Commandments, which, in uniting 
the exclusive service of God with the duties of man, gave an 
indirect, but striking, suggestion of the character of God. 
The Personality of God in the exercise of His sovereign 
freedom thus displayed in the Covenant was extended to the 
doctrine of His Creatorship. “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” The Universe is not the emana- 
tion of His Being, but the effect of His purposive Will. 
Supreme and free personality is, therefore, the master fact 
of the universe, and is truly, though imperfectly, reflected 
by the development of personality in men. 

3. It remained for the revelation and religion of the Old 
Testament to characterise the Personality of God, whose 
supremacy over His people sprang out of His creative 
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sovereignty of the universe. This was accomplished by the 
great prophetic succession of which Deuteronomy, Amos, 
Hosea and Isaiah are the outstanding and living monuments. 
In particular, the righteousness of God was proclaimed by 
Amos, His mercy, tenderness and patience by Hosea, and 
these were so combined in the great prophecies of Isaiah as 
to furnish the material for the sublime theism of Isaiah xl, 
in which the Old Testament doctrine of God—of His charac- 
ter, His creatorship, and His relationships to the universe and 
mankind—was summed up in the magnificent display of His 
glory as consisting in the free and unfailing Self-giving of His 
race. 

When Old Testament religion at its best proclaimed the 
Divine demand, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy,” it presented the 
full prophetic connotation of the fatherly sovereignty of God 
—His righteousness, mercy and humanity—as the moral and 
social standard for man and the lasting meaning of true 
religion. It was as the consummation and transcendent con- 
servation of all this that our Lord, speaking out of His 
unique consciousness of Divine Sonship, gave to Mankind 
the Lord’s Prayer, addressed to “‘ our Father, which art in 
Heaven,” and reaching its climax in the petition, “ Thy 
kingdom come, as in heaven, so on earth.” It was in the 
light of all this that St. Paul spoke of our Lord as “ the Image 
of God.” It was because of this revelation and fulfilment that 
the idea of God furnished to Christianity its ideals of social 
service, its standards and its aims. They could be drawn from 
no other religious source, sustained by no other faith, and 
inspired by no lower or lesser meaning. Polytheism, however 
brilliant it became in the literature rather than the religion 
of ancient Greece, could give no such guidance and inspiration 
to social development, because the gods were overshadowed 
by impersonal Destiny, because, at the best, they were 
imperfectly ethicised, because of the limitations of their 
respective spheres, and because of their conflicting character- 
istics. Even the growing ascendency of Zeus was, in this 
respect, unavailing; for he never completely transcended 
the naturalism of his origin, which stood in the way of his 
ever becoming a supremely spiritual and ethical ideal. _ 

Similarly, Indian religious philosophy, however mystical, 
and neo-Platonism, however profound, could supply no such ~ 
social inspiration, because the impersonality of supreme 
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Deity was incompatible with any adequate realisation of the 
reality, meaning and worth either of human personalities, or, 
therefore, of the possibilities of their society. 

All these defects have stood in the way of social progress, 
instead of furthering it, since the lack of ethical content in 
theology and religion must always hinder the due recognition 
alike of the claims of human personality, wherever and how- 
ever imperfectly it exists, and of the nature of human society, 
as the ever-growing fellowship of free personalities. Only the 
faith of the sovereign Personality of God and of His free Self- 
giving as the source and the significance of human personality 
can avail to give the ideal of social service. It is just the 
emphasis so laid by Hebrew religion, as fulfilled in the 
Christian Faith, that has made the ideal of a truly Christian 
civilisation the foundation upon which religion and citizen- 
ship can go hand in hand, and upon which they can securely 
rest. Christian ethics, if their principles be fully embraced 
and their essential presuppositions be accepted, are the only 
means of social safety, stability, and progress. They are so 
deeply founded in reason and reality that, instead of ossifying 
past traditions, they call men to the adventurous reflection 
that will guide and stimulate courageous endeavours to 
transform an imperfect and unsatisfactory civilisation in 
their light. 

It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to trace the 
consequences of the Christian inheritance throughout the 
chequered course of history. It must suffice briefly to indicate 
what influence it has exercised in the social development of 
England in recent times. Three stages are particularly note- 
worthy. 

1. It has been a commonplace, not only of religious but of 
social historians, to attribute the rise of our modern philan- 
thropy as being largely due to the influence of the Methodist 
and Evangelical Revival during the eighteenth and the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Throughout that period the 
callousness and hardness of preceding centuries, with their 
shocking consequences, were only slowly giving way to the 
rising temper of humanitarian sympathy and remedial 
beneficence. The social significance of Methodism arose from 
the fact that the spiritual transformation of John and Charles 
Wesley, with their fresh vision of the grace of God, manifested 
in the Cross of Christ, tended steadily and surely to substitute 
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the supremacy of Divine and universal love for the austere 
conception of the sovereignty of God, as magnifying His 
inscrutable will and the external authority of His law. The 
supremacy of universal love was the dominant note of Charles 
Wesley’s greatest hymns, and accounted for the breadth and 
downrightness of John Wesley’s precept, “ Do all the good 
that you can, in all the ways that you can, to all the people 
that you can.” The main stress was laid upon the Cross of 
Christ, as displaying the merciful and costly pity of God and 
His “ will that all men should be saved.”’ Hence the ignorant, 
the depraved and the outcast were brought into the forefront 
of remedial efforts, which were not only spiritual and moral, 
but humane. It followed from this emphasis on Divine mercy 
that the chief activities of evangelical philanthropy were 
directed to the remedy of obvious evils, and were palliative 
rather than reconstructive. 

This drawback has been pointed out and severely criticised 
by recent historians, notably by Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Hammond. 
Yet certain qualifying considerations should be borne in 
mind. At the time of the Evangelical Revival, physical 
science and its practical applications were in their infancy ; 
social science was non-existent. Democracy was unborn, and 
the organisation of government, both national and local, was 
comparatively primitive. It was under these disabilities that 
the Industrial Revolution came about, unprecedented, un- 
ordered, individualist and unmanageable. Individual enter- 
prise reigned supreme, uninformed by knowledge and uncon- 
trolled by the nascent, and as yet powerless, sense of com- 
munity. The inherited love of liberty and intolerance of 
governmental interference affected all classes of society. Amid 
all these disabilities only palliative action was possible, only 
voluntary and spasmodic action was practicable. What the 
Revival supplied was a new and widely diffused motive and 
momentum, as an incentive, together with limited practical 
efforts as an example. These initiating influences prepared 
the way for the epoch-making work of the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who, himself an evangelical, carried over the humane 
influences of the Revival with its voluntary efforts into the 
realm of Parliamentary discussion and national legislation. 
This fuller, though imperfect, recognition of the responsibility 
of the State for the condition of the people was growingly pro- 
moted by the advent of democracy, the reform of Parliament, 
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the rise of popular local government, backed by the advance 
both of physical and of social science. 

2. Then, in the middle of the nineteenth century, came 
Maurice, Kingsley and the Christian Socialists. They trans- 
ferred the main emphasis from the Cross to the Incarnation of 
Christ. This they interpreted, in the light of St. Paul’s teach- 
ing, as meaning that the eternal Son of God is the root and 
ground of the community of mankind which has been spiritu- 
ally constituted in and unto Him. Universal brotherhood was 
based upon the Divine sonship of mankind, as constitutive of 
a universal commonwealth, to be progressively realised 
throughout the entire realm of human life. Hence the essential 
values of individuals in the fellowship of society were to be 
realised by reconstructive effort, embracing all the concerns 
of human nature in due proportion, and substituting co- 
operation for competition, sharing for dividing, in every 
sphere of life. And all this, because the pattern of the earthly 
commonwealth was “ laid up in heaven.” 

3. Lastly, and as the result of both these spiritual move- 
ments, came the ascendency of the doctrine of the universal 
Fatherhood of God with all its social and world-wide implica- 
tions. In passing, it should be observed that this doctrine, if 
taken in the shallow sense of popular impressions, bristles 
with difficulties in view of the hard fact of human life. It is 
only when the Fatherhood of God is conceived in the fullness 
of its New Testament setting that even the hard facts of the 
human situation can be interpreted in the light of far-reaching 
and profound, though austere, spiritual and moral considera- 
tions. When thus apprehended, however, the doctrine at once 
emphasises the sanctity, the rights and the responsibilities of 
each, together with the family relationship of all mankind. 
Were this realised and fully applied, selfishness, whether of 
individual, national or international life would be banished, 
with the consequent establishment of righteousness, self- 
giving, and, therefore, peaceful co-operation throughout the 
entire range of human interests and needs. 

Thus the historic order of development should now be 
reversed, The Fatherhood of God with the sonship and 
brotherhood of mankind should be foremost. This root fact 
should be interpreted in the clear light of its full revelation 
in Christ. His Cross should be the example and inspiration of 
a sacrificial self-giving, the prevalence of which is the costly 
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but only remedy of the emergencies of life, whether individual 
or collective. These can become universally beneficent, in so 
far as they call out the remedial services of brotherhood, and 
also minister to the substitution of the pursuit of the highest 
values for the easy-going materialism which prefers animal 
comfort to the pursuit and attainment of Eternal Life. 

This last consideration should be the incentive to a new 
Christian endeavour. The present situation tends to create a 
mistaken demand for the omnipotence of the State, and for the 
transformation of human life by external and mechanical] appli- 
cations of remedies from without. Personality is the supreme 
fact and should be the supreme consideration of all social ser- 
vice, whether of the State or of voluntary effort. Personality 
must be evoked, stimulated and sustained if social salvation is 
to be wrought out. Even the most helpless and forlorn of men 
must become “ fellow-workers ” with God, and then with the 
State and one another, if mankind is not to be destroyed by 
the very process of delivering it. It remains true that ‘‘ Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God.” “ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even your faith.” The conservation 
and fulfilment of human personality, and therefore of human 
society, is dependent upon the Sovereign Personality of God 
our Father, and therefore of our founding and finding our- 
selves and our brethren in Him. 

J. Scorr Lipcerr. 


THE BREAKING-POINT FOR NANKING. 
Fee: since I first came to the Far East, now sixteen 


summers ago, there has been conflict of varying nature 

between the Empire of Japan and the Republic of China, 
and at no time has the threat of war between the two entirely 
disappeared from the horizon. During most of this period 
serious warfare in the modern sense would have been impos- 
sible, so unequally matched would disorganised, disrupted 
and largely corrupt China have been against the highly 
efficient military unit and cohesive nation that is Japan. The 
outbreak of hostilities would have meant no more than a 
Japanese punitive military expedition to the continent, which 
would have moved through whatever opposition China might 
have offered as easily as a modern mowing-machine cuts 
through a field of ripened wheat. This fact was well demon- 
strated, I believe, by the ease with which the Japanese armies 
poured through the length and breadth of Manchuria in 1931 
and 1932 and on down to the Great Wall and almost to the 
gates of old Peking, where they voluntarily called a halt. 

That situation has changed, a truth perceptible to anyone 
who visits the China of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek to-day, 
particularly if he was intimately familiar with the China of 
the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin and the China of Marshal Wu 
Pei-fu a decade and more ago. It is difficult to set a definite 
date for the beginning of this change, but perhaps as good a 
starting-point for it as any was the victorious northward 
march of the forces of the Kuomingtang under Chiang Kai- 
shek in 1926 and 1927 and on into 1928 and 1929 when Peking 
fell to the then Southerners, and the life of the formidable 
War Lord of Manchuria went out as his train was bombed in 
a still unexplained catastrophe just as it was about to enter 
the safety of Mukden. To this date must certainly be added 
at least two more, one of them being Chiang Kai-shek’s 
decided and almost irrevocable break with his Communist 
advisers and allies in the spring of 1927, and the other being 
September 18th, 1931, the night on which was launched the 
continental policy Japan has since pursued. 

A striking demonstration of this change on the part of 
China and the Chinese while still in its early stages and long 
before it had reached its present proportions was afforded by 
what is euphoniously dubbed the Shanghai Incident of 1932. 
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The world at large, and probably Japan, too, and most 
certainly the Government of China, expected as easy and 
decisive a victory for the arms of Japan at Shanghai once the 
die had been cast as had been achieved by the soldiers of 
Nippon on the plains and in the mountains of Manchuria. 
The stubborn and effective resistance offered by the Nine- 
teenth Route Army of China came as a complete surprise to 
everyone who thought that he knew China, including most of 
the Chinese themselves. If Chiang Kai-shek had expected 
Chinese soldiers to make so good a showing he would certainly 
have supported the Nineteenth Route Army in some manner 
and so have come in for a share of its glory. The Shanghai 
Incident was liquidated after weeks of comparatively indeci- 
sive fighting and without adding greatly to the lustre of the 
Japanese Army, although technically the palm of victory 
went to Tokyo. To borrow terms from the sporting world, 
Japan may be said to have secured a technical knockout at 
hanghai. 

There can be little question that the stand made at Shanghai 
against the Japanese did more to put heart into the Chinese 
millions than any event which had taken place since the 
humiliating defeat of the Boxer rising more than three 
decades previously cowed even the fiery old Empress Dowager 
Tzu Hsi. Coupled with this have come other factors which 
to-day make China a potentially formidable foe which Japan 
has to take into consideration in formulating its China policy. 

I have scant use for war mongers nor do I care to join their 
ranks, primarily because I see no approaching war between 
Japan and China—or between Japan and any other Power— 
as an inevitable development of the immediate or the distant 
future. But it seems to me that I do see two things clearly : 
the very real possibility of such a war if present trends con- 
tinue, and the fact that a Sino-Japanese war now would be, 
roughly, a repetition of the Shanghai Incident on a grand 
scale. It would result in a victory for Japan, of course, but a 
victory which would bring no real gain, would destroy what 
Japan needs most in its relations with China, and would prove 
so costly to the Empire economically and otherwise that it 
would require years for Japan to regain the ground lost by so 
drastic a setback. i SiR 

With Japan’s avowed ultimate objective in China, that 
of genuine friendship and co-operation in all phases of 
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Sino-Japanese relationships, there can be only the profoundest 
sympathy on the part of any decent human being, be he 
Japanese, Chinese, American, or of any other nationality. It is 
some of the methods that Japan is utilising in the application 
of its China policy, perhaps most of them at this particular 
moment, that arouse apprehension regarding the possi- 
bility of war. They are such that they seem destined to defeat 
their own end. They are such that, unless modified, the Nan- 
king Government will reach the breaking-point and war will 
be the only alternative that the Central Government there 
can envisage. The Nanking breaking-point, not in the words 
used by any Chinese leader but in its simplest form is this: 
“When Japanese pressure becomes so great, or Japanese 
demands become so exorbitant that to yield to them means 
that the present Government of China will be forced out of 
office by the power of Chinese domestic opinion, then the 
Nanking Government will resist Japan, even if it means war.” 
Better to go down fighting than to go down ingloriously any 
way, they reason. 

The Nanking breaking-point being ascertained, the dual 
question arises as to what forces are driving Nanking toward 
that point and whether they will succeed in doing so, with 
which is coupled the interesting problem of what preparation 
China may be making for such an eventuality. There is a 
constantly reiterated demand in Japan for the “ establish- 
ment ” of a fundamental China policy which can be adhered 
to if not for a century at least for a considerable period of 
years. This can only mean that no such policy at present 
exists. As a matter of fact, Japan has not one but a half- 
dozen or so China policies, and at this moment one is in the 
saddle while at the next moment still another is directing 
Japanese activity on the continent. There is the policy of the 
extreme militarists—and let it be said here that this is not the 
policy of the entire Army by any means, nor are all of those 
advocating it wearing a military uniform. This is the policy 
which is most offensive to China, and quite rightly so, for it 
rides roughshod over all considerations save that of subjecting 
China to Japan’s will. It is ill-considered and it is blindly un- 
thinking. It bears within itself the seeds of its own death, for 
it cannot possibly achieve its objective. Neither Japan nor 
any other nation could do in China what the advocates of 
this policy seek to do, and certainly not by the methods they 
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champion and actually put into practice except when 
restrained by some other of Japan’s semi-conflicting China 
policies. 

There is the China policy of what, for want of a better term, 
may be called the moderate militarists. Its formulators and 
chief advocates are Japanese Army men, but they find many 
supporters in the foreign service and other walks of life. They 
are obsessed, as all good professional military men in every 
country must be, with the dominating idea of making the 
defences of their country so impregnable that no foreign foe 
need be feared. Consequently, they look upon China pri- 
marily from the strategic point of view, but they are broad- 
minded and intelligent enough to realise that this must take 
into consideration economic factors, the friendliness or 
antagonism of the resident population and other factors which 
enter into a military situation quite as much as do possession 
of soil and armaments. 

When it comes to the China policy of Japan’s business 
world, not one but two schools of thought are found. One is 
for genuine economic co-operation, for a side-by-side working 
partnership in developing the economic resources and markets 
of China, in increasing that country’s productive and pur- 
chasing power in a manner which will prove beneficial to both 
Japan and China. The opposite school of thought sees in the 
economic development of China, particularly in that nation’s 
industrialisation, the death knell to Japan’s industrial future 
as a world Power. With an industrialised China, they sin- 
cerely believe, Japan would be in a far worse plight than any 
other nation has been placed in through Japan’s own indus- 
trialisation. Consequently they are ruthless in their methods 
to stifle Chinese industrialisation at its birth, to hold China 
in economic bondage to Japan at any cost. It is this school of 
thought and action, coupled with that of the extreme mili- 
tarists, that the bitterest critics of China mean when they 
attack Japan’s China policy. They entirely neglect all the 
other China policies which are struggling for supremacy 
within Japan (and there are still other policies than those here 
briefly outlined). 

And yet it is not one or any of these China policies in itself 
which will bring on a Sino-Japanese war if such a war comes 
at all. It is the methods its practitioners apply in striving to 
reach their end that will drive the Nanking Government to 
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the breaking-point unless both policy and method are modi- 
fied, a task which a considerable section of Japan is striving 
mightily to accomplish. It would be as foolish to predict that 
the China policy of the extremists will continue and win out 
now as it would have been foolish to predict that the friendly 
China policy enunciated and put into practice by Baron K. 
Shidehara some ten years ago would never be altered. 

Some of the concrete actions that are so irritating to China 
are worthy of mention. Chief among them is insistence that 
the Nanking Government officially recognise the independence 
of Manchoukuo. Nanking knows that Manchoukuo is lost to 
it for many years to come if not forever, but the Chinese public 
would never tolerate the admission of this clear fact by its. 
Government. Any Government so foolish as to extend diplo- 
matic recognition to Hsinking would find itself out of office by 
nightfall, literally kicked and booted out of the Government 
buildings by an inflamed mob if no other method availed. 
This would, of course, defeat its own end, for the ensuing 
Government would immediately repudiate such recognition. 

The personal conduct of some of the Japanese soldiers is a 
far more serious matter. Not all of them, not a majority 
perhaps, but still enough to colour the whole Japanese army 
in the eyes of the Chinese adopt an arrogant attitude, and 
commit minor atrocities that to the Chinese are neither 
excusable nor forgivable. Certain Japanese and Korean 
civilians, known as China Ronin, are much greater offenders 
than are the Japanese military, but the military are prone to 
give protection to their unwarranted activities and so receive 
their due share of Chinese hatred. Now and again a Japanese 
is murdered somewhere in China, and at once Japan makes it 
an international incident and an affront to the entire Japanese 
Empire. The whole force, potentially, of the Japanese army 
and the Japanese navy is put behind this one minor victim 
until one would think that a capital ship had been blown up 
at the least. What possible reaction to this other than an 
increased hatred and contempt of Japan can the Chinese 
people have? Ordinary murder cases are to be dealt with by 
civilian courts of justice, not by navies. 

Still more serious harm is being caused by the extensive 
smuggling activities being carried on in China, not with the 
connivance of the Japanese Government but certainly with no 
attempt being made by Tokyo to put a stop to them. This 
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smuggling, by paying the reduced tariff duties of the small- 
scale East Hopei Anti-Communist Autonomous Government 
with headquarters at Tungchow which is in open rebellion 
against Nanking, may be called “ special trade,” as it is called 
by its apologists, but the name used does not alter the fact 
that through it the Chinese import business is being ruined 
and the Nanking Government is being confronted with an 
increasingly difficult financial problem. The methods resorted 
to by the smugglers and the way in which the Chinese 
authorities are prevented in dealing with them by force greatly 
enhance the bitterness and hatred created. The present 
smuggling is doing more to breed deep-seated and implacable 
hatred of Japan among Chinese of all classes and in all parts 
of the country than anything else that has occurred there, 
including armed invasion. It touches them in two very vital 
spots—the pocket-book and loss of “face.” “This,” they say, 
“is not a dignified insult,” and the whole world knows the 
Chinese sees red at loss of dignity. 

Japan’s most frequently stated defence of those parts of its 
China policy which evoke criticism and condemnation is that 
the Chinese are “ insincere,”’ and that there is no hope of a 
moderation as long as anti-Japanese sentiment and anti- 
Japanese movements are rampant in China, as they unques- 
tionably are. What, apparently, Japan either fails to see, or 
refuses to acknowledge if it is perceived, is that this anti- 
Japanese sentiment, these various anti-Japanese movements 
are directly traceable to concrete Japanese action which has 


_ provoked them. There is no fine point here of whether the 


chick or the egg came first ; in every case an anti-Japanese 
movement has followed directly upon some Japanese activity 
which, in Chinese eyes, could only be regarded as an aggres- 
sive encroachment upon China’s natural and inalienable 
rights. This can be traced step by step from the early and 
violent student outbursts against Japan when the Tokyo 
Government sought to retain as its own the special privileges 
in Shantung that Germany had extorted from Imperial China 
by threat of force, and which Japan had in turn wrested from 
Germany at the point of the bayonet during the early years 
of the World War, on down through every anti-Japanese 
demonstration in China to the latest one that the cables have 
reported. 

The only way in which anti-Japanese sentiment can be 
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cured and anti-Japanese movements in China effectively 
stopped is by the removal of the causes provoking them. This 
would necessitate certain changes in Japan’s China policy 
and the abandonment of certain methods in its application. 
Instead of adopting this course, Tokyo insists that the Nan- 
king Government suppress all anti-Japanese movements.. 
Suppressed they can be—by force, if the Nanking Government 
has sufficient power—but it will only be suppression and not 
cure. Enough bayonets and police clubs can force anti- 
Japanese feeling beneath the surface and prevent any overt 
display of it, but it emphatically cannot be killed thus, merely 
stilled. The only way in which it can be actually ended is by 
the eradication of incidents upon which it feeds, by the stop- 
page of the causes which provoke it into activity. Genuine 
friendship in practice rather than merely in speech will have 
to be substituted for those acts which inspire Chinese enmity 
toward Japan if that enmity is to be actually eliminated. 

There is no certainty that Tokyo will not moderate its 
methods in China and that Nanking will ever be pushed to 
the breaking-point, but from Nanking’s standpoint it must 
take into consideration the possibility that war will become 
inevitable, and it is unquestionably so doing. While striving 
to meet Japan’s wishes so far as is compatible with its own 
internal policy, it is likewise taking every step possible in 
preparation for an eventual armed struggle. Something of 
what is being done and of what Chinese strategy would be was 
revealed to me in Nanking with no other injunction than that 
the sources were not to be quoted. They are, however, unim- 
peachable sources of information. 

Japan is fully conscious—quite as conscious as China wishes 
her to be—of how China is building up its air force. The 
Japanese Empire is more timid of the air at present than the 
United Kingdom is of submarines, and China is taking full 
advantage of this fact. Some of the younger and hotter bloods 
in China cherish the illusion that a war with Japan would be 
fought and won in the air. That is sheer nonsense, and the 
older heads, those who would be directing military policy, 
hold no such fallacious views. They do realise that an air raid 
or so on Japanese cities might have tremendous psychological 
effect that would be advantageous to them, and they think 
it possible they might thus do some minor damage not so much 
to the cities as to power-generating plants and sources of 
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water supply. Apart from these comparatively trivial gains, 
they realise that the chief use of the air service would be 
psychological, as scout-observers and in sinking Japanese 
naval shipping in China waters. Nanking concedes, however, 
that Japan could and would effectively blockade the China 
coast. This would be given up without any more of a struggle 
than would be necessary to maintain Chinese morale. The 
capital would be withdrawn to some undisclosed point in the 
interior, and if necessary withdrawn again and again. China 
possesses a continent into which its capital can retreat in the 
future as it has done in the past in time of trouble. 

Because the coastal ports would be closed and contact with 
the outside world as at present maintained be terminated, the 
Nanking Government is literally working day and night to 
develop means of communication with other Powers by land 
routes. This is being done north-westward through Outer 
Mongolia with Soviet Russia, south-eastward through the 
French colonial possessions with the sea coast, and south- 
westward through Burmah, again to the sea. The ambition 
that Great Britain has long cherished to secure a concession 
for building a railway from the Burmese border into China, 
one branch running to Hankow and the other to the head of 
summer navigation on the Yangtze at Chunking, would 
probably be realised in a moment now if Nanking dared 
grant such a concession. It does not dare because it knows 
that to do so would bring such pressure from Japan against 
the concession as to precipitate the breaking-point immedi- 
ately, and not only is Nanking not ready for armed warfare 
but it hopes that it may never come. 

Not all of the measures that the Nanking Government is 
taking in preparation are military in nature by any means. 
Through means of the radio, for the first time in all history, 
the people of all China can be reached by the Government. A 
receiving set and loud-speaker is being installed in every 
village and hamlet under Nanking’s control, and that is now 
virtually the whole of China south of the Yellow River. A 
single speech given in the necessary number of dialects, and 
the people of all China can be roused. They are now being 
roused. The Japanese public may be ignorant of what Japan 
is doing on the continent, but not so the Chinese public. 
Every Japanese encroachment or objectionable act is being 
made the most of, and the result is that a very genuine, 
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deep-seated and universal anti- Japanese spirit exists among the 
Chinese of all classes, even down to the coolies and peasants. 
This means, of course, that as the superior Japanese armies 
pursued the retreating Chinese forces farther and farther into 
the interior in a sort of guerilla warfare they would be passing 
through a densely settled country with a hostile populace 
that knows well how to harass a foe without going to sufficient 
lengths to be hanged therefor. A Japanese advance up the 
Yangtze Valley, for instance, would not resemble the march 
into Northern Manchuria nearly five years ago by any means. 

So far as actual armed force is concerned, report has it that 
about two million Chinese are under arms. Of these, many are 
not controlled by the Nanking Government, although the 
recent defeat of the Provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
has materially strengthened the Central Government’s army. 
According to the best efforts I could make, I found General 
Chiang Kai-shek has roughly 400,000 well-equipped and com- 
paratively well-drilled and disciplined men on whose unwaver- 
ing loyalty he can depend under all conditions. To them must 
be added approximately the same number of provincial troops, 
neither quite so well armed nor trained, who would in all 
probability stick by him through thick and thin if the foe in 
sight were Japan. The air corps is in addition to these 800,000 
men. That is a by no means inconsiderable army. 

In the field of constructive enterprise the progress made by 
the Nanking Government during the past five years approaches 
the unbelievable. Despite disbelievers to the contrary, there 
is a genuine, ardent and very effective spirit of patriotism 
throughout large masses of the Chinese people. This is attri- 
butable to several causes, chief among which are united oppo- 
sition to the worst phases of Japan’s China policy, to the 
utilisation of the radio by the Government and to the very 
concrete improvements the Government has brought about 
in the lives of the masses. These include a spread of educa- 
tion, the promotion of public health and similar modern 
practices. Another of the almost incredible accomplishments 
of the Nanking Government has been the reform and stabilisa- 
tion of the currency. 

_ There is a growing conviction within Japan that Nanking, 
in anticipation of war, is making a series of alliances and semi- 
alliances with Western Powers. The rumour of a secret Soviet- 
Chinese military alliance is an old and persistent one and may 
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be correct. It seems no more reasonable, because no more 
necessary, than the equally prevalent rumour of a secret 
German-Japanese alliance. Why should either Moscow or 
Nanking bind itself in advance to come to the aid of the other 
in the event of armed conflict with Tokyo when it could always 
take this action or not in accordance with its own best 
interests of the moment once war did break out ? Moscow and 
Nanking should be given credit for seeing this as plainly as 
anyone else. 

Where the danger lies, then, is that in the application of a 
China policy dictated by the extremist school of thought by 
Japan, Nanking will be driven unwillingly to this breaking- 
point where the Government sees no feasible alternative other 
than war. If this comes about, war is certain to follow. In 
that war Japan could not be defeated by China; it would 
inevitably emerge with the victory in its clasp. But the price 
of that victory would in all probability be so great as to mean 
Japan’s defeat, not at the hands of China but of itself, the de- 
feat for years to come of the place in the world which the 
Japanese Empire wishes to achieve. And it would mean the 
absolute defeat for generations of the true objective of Japan’s 
China policy—the friendly co-operation of the two peoples. 

Frank H. HeEpcEs. 

Tokyo. 


BROBDINGNAG IN THE WEST. 


HE Newspaper Man gave a kick at the great log 
burning on the open hearth. “ All right,” he grinned, 
“you think I’m just boosting my city. But I’m telling 


you, whether or not Vancouver is to outgrow the great cities. 


to the south, there is one thing you people across the world 
should recognise—and don’t. It is that the twentieth century 
will belong to the Pacific, just as the nineteenth did to the 
Atlantic.” 

It is a salutary thing to see one’s own part of the world as 
others see it. From a great distance the details get lost ; one 
is partly given, partly forced, to form a new perspective. It is 
like looking at a group of people through the wrong end of a 
telescope. The girl in the red jumper may have been beautiful 
at the tea table, but discovered anew in this manner it is the 
grace or otherwise of her movements which attract the eye. 
And so it is with events which are happening on the other 
side of the world. To the Westerner it often seems as though 
old Europe is either about to blow itself up by means of a 
large-scale “civil war,” or else that it will peter out in endless 
bickerings, lose its dominance, fade gradually into the back- 
ground. And that fits in with the buoyant optimism of the 
Westerners regarding their own destiny. They see themselves 
on the rising end of the seesaw and the prospect excites them. 
It is not that they are indifferent, much less that they are 
heartless, it is just that they live far from Europe. 

Man’s sympathies are not elastic in radius. A railway 
smash in the next county will always arouse more emotion 
than a famine in China. To the native-born inhabitants of 
the Far West a European war is—just another war. And on the 
whole not more fraught with danger for themselves than the 
situation in Manchuria. It is the simple facts of geography 
which we are apt to forget or not to realise. That British 
Columbia, for example, is four times the size of the whole 
British Isles, Or that the State of Montana is much larger 
than Italy and almost three times as large as England. 

In little cubby-holes and backwaters up and down the 
Coast there are pockets of people to be found who would 
perhaps deny these views. If in Canada they are usually 
from the Old Country. If from the east of the United States 
they retain that intense interest in European affairs which 
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is largely confined to the Atlantic seaboard of their vast 
country. In either case they are people who have retired from 
the rigours of life and climate in their own countries. There 
are such pockets on Vancouver Island, lovely havens for the 
retired naval or military man. Such miniature Cheltenhams 
are more English than the English. And by just that much 
are they unlike the West. The Pacific Coast is the periphery 
of the Western world. I realised that one day when talking 
to an old trapper in a tiny place in Western Canada, “ at the 
end of the steel” beyond which no railway runs. “ Well, 
good journey to you,” said the old man as he rose to leave. 
And then with a grin, “ You will have to travel east now, you 
know, whichever way you go home.” 

I have purposely mixed up British Columbia with the 
adjacent West of its big neighbour. The wife of the retired 
admiral would perhaps resent it; so also might the potato 
grower ruined by importations of the earlier Californian 
crops. So would the lumberman in Oregon across the border, 
who swears he will “ brand ” the Canadian lumber which the 
Reciprocity Treaty now allows imported free of duty to the 
United States. But the lumberman’s boss would not join 
the chorus, because he and other Americans own all the best 
lumber and the largest sawmills in Canada. And the same 
applies to mining, to the furniture trade and to other things. 
The heart of Canada, or some of it, may lie in the Old Country, 
but her economic interests lie chiefly south of her border. 
The U.S.A. has twice as much money invested in the Dominion 
as has Great Britain. Canada is the chief source of supply for 
the United States and is herself the best foreign market for 
American produce. 

** And so,” said my friend the Newspaper Man, who knew 
the other corners of the world as well as his own, “ you 
should see more of the country while you are here. There is 
plenty of it.” And by “ the country” he meant the West. A 
few days later I had begun to take his advice and was headed 
south down the first link of that amazing chain of roads 
which now skirts the Pacific from Canada to Mexico. 

There are, of course, the usual formalities when crossing 
the famous “four thousand miles of undefended frontier.” 
But it is the sudden rush of informalities which proclaims 
most insistently that you have crossed the border. Canadians 
are inclined to be inarticulate and are little disposed to 
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unburden themselves to strangers. Americans as a rule are 
not afflicted with shyness. Above all Canadian women mostly 
speak when they are spoken to. Their American sisters prefer 
to give the cue themselves. But I had been so long in Canada 
that it was with a little shock of surprise that I found myself 
deep in conversation with the young woman who had boarded 
the bus just across the frontier. My European origin had been 
disclosed, I feel sure, before the last Canadian mountain had 
disappeared from sight behind us. Certainly I had been 
informed of the high spots of my companion’s own career long 
before we reached Seattle. As the State of Washington 
unrolled itself before our eyes she commented vividly upon 
its beauty and its countless advantages, so discouraging to 
outside travel by its favoured inhabitants. Perhaps it was 
inevitable that in a winter of such climatic discontent else- 
where the negative qualities should have been stressed most 
strongly. As my fair companion pointed out, Washington had 
no cyclones and earthquakes were unknown. Now in Florida 
and California—well! lots of things happened in those places 
which they did not care to talk about. Washington was a 
blessed place to live in if ever there was one. My companion 
had lived there all her life and knew. 

And it is delightful with its mountains and lakes, its 
forests and sea coast and miles of sheltered water along 
Puget Sound. Its neighbour State of Oregon, also, with even 
greater variety. One thinks of miles of well-kept orchard 
country sloping to a vista of distant snow peaks; or of 
Portland, “ city of roses””—and of bridges; or of its four 
hundred miles of rugged coastline, along every mile of which 
lie great trees uprooted by storms from the forests which 
often run down to the water’s edge. There is enough drift- 
wood piled along the Oregon coast to warm half the homes in 
Britain for a winter. A Highway skirts this beautiful coast, a 
magnificently engineered road which follows all the coastal 
indentations, now by the rocks at sea level, now clinging tothe 
cliff far up above. It runs past lagoons alive with wildfowl 
and surveyed by eagles, and it twists and winds its way from 
deep ravine to mountain top through scenery which is 
superb. It was along this Highway that the female member 
of the party had a whim, which proved to have been an 
inspiration. We were already accustomed to views which 
elsewhere would have halted the most blasé of tourists to 
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puff their amazement. Even so Heceta Head could not be 
passed. 

It was not the milk-white lighthouse or the bright red roofs 
of its clustered cottages contrasting so prettily with the blue 
sea at their foot. Nor was it the vista of rocky coastline 
stretching southwards to where the spray and the sunshine 
mingled into haze. Far below us lay a cave. It was that we 
had to visit. Gingerly we followed a slippery winding path 
down the cliff face. Where the cliff fell sheer we found a 
wooden tower with a stairway. At the bottom we were in 
darkness and groped our way forward a foot at a time until 
halted by a rock which formed a wall. Over this rock we 
peered—and held our breath. We were in a natural gallery, 
looking across and down into such a cave as might have 
sheltered Prospero. The open sea could not be seen, for our 
gallery lay far back in a kind of funnel. Somebody whispered 
in our ears to make no noise, and above all not to smoke. The 
advice seemed unnecessary for a storm was raging and the 
thunder of the waves on the rocks below was deafening. It 
reverberated from the jagged roof, and as the waves withdrew 
to form again a natural sluice another cave beyond became 
uncovered. Through this sluice at first spray was blown 
thirty feet across the cave, with a sucking roar as though an 
angry giant were imprisoned in the rock. Then out gushed a 
stream of water, to be buried quickly by the next incoming 
wave. 

But it was not this pandemonium, or its accompaniment of 
eerie flickering light, which had made us gasp. There are 
roars more thrilling even than those of the great Pacific. For, 
appearing in the water and plunging into it, on the rocks and 
along the ledges bellowing defiance at the storm, were more 
than a hundred sea lions. The great creatures were at home 
and thought themselves unobserved, for in our gallery we 
were to leeward of them. Some slept high up on shelves above 
the water, but most of them seemed excited by the turmoil 
around and swung their heads and roared. Others plunged in 
and disappeared, swimming under water till out at sea and 
away from the surface whirlpools. 

Of all the natural sights I have ever seen the Sea Lions’ 
Cave at Heceta Head is the most impressive. The most 
Wagneresque fantasies of the most imaginative of painters 
could not surpass it as it was that day. Once, as we watched, 
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a young bull gave a signal and dived into the surging water, 
followed by twenty or thirty of his herd. We saw their black 
heads later, far out at sea, as we climbed up the cliff again. 
Though it is the only known breeding place of sea lions on any 
mainland, the cave seems never to have been heard of even a 
few miles away. Quite early in the trip we gave up consulting 
local residents about the road or stopping places. Even 
filling station men have rarely been the half of one’s next 
day’s run. We became discouraged from asking advice at 
filling stations when one of them wanted to send us, on a wet 
night, over a hundred and fifty miles of winding coast road to 
the ‘‘ next decent stop.” 

At the Californian State Line cars are halted and baggage 
inspected, almost as diligently as the Belgians hunt for 
tobacco. That is not what the State troopers are looking for, 
but almost any other weed would make a killing. California 
depends largely on her citrus fruit crop and one may not 
import a seed or a leaf or a twig, for fear there be upon it some 
bug which might bite their oranges and lemons. 

And then we came to Crescent City, with the pleasant name 
of which we had become increasingly familiar for the past 
three hundred miles. An American “ city” need not, of 
course, enshrine a cathedral. In fact I have several times run 
through a city without knowing it, not having recognised the 
dignity to which a gas station and a drug store can attain in 
sparsely populated parts. I have nothing against such pretty 
conceits, except that it confuses one’s map reading. Crescent 
City was a disappointment however; the site lived up to its 
name but the place was an abomination. It should be re- 
christened Junction Shacks. But Crescent City was soon 
forgotten for we were quickly in the Redwoods. The Highway 
through the famous forest is older than the Oregon coast 
road, also it is in California, which makes two reasons for 
being better known. It is none the less awe-inspiring for that. 

Vaguely one has heard about the giant trees of California, 
the Sequoia sempervirens. One remembers seeing photo- 
graphs of smiling gentlemen proudly driving a carriage 
through the middle of one of them, a strange ambition which 
almost every visitor to the Golden State seems to fulfil. 
There is nothing new to be said about them. Like so much 
else in the West, they must be seen to be believed. Most of 
them are between two and four thousand years old and stand 
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about three hundred feet high. They are the oldest living 
things and they never die. When they fall their offspring 
grow straight from their trunks; there are some with five or 
six new trees springing from their prostrate forms. One at 
least of these fallen giants which I saw was acting as host to a 
stranger. The redwood tree itself was believed to have fallen 
a thousand years ago. Erect on its trunk and towering to a 
height of 300 feet was the largest spruce I have ever seen, ten 
feet in diameter. The redwood forest stretches, with short 
breaks, for over one hundred and fifty miles. Often the trees 
are so thick that the foliage joins far above the road, obscuring 
the sky. It is like driving down the endless aisle of a cathedral 
more majestic than any conceived by man. Incidentally, 
fortunes are being made from these ancient trees, or rather 
from the cheap furniture into which they are being trans- 
formed. 

If San Francisco is beautiful, the approaches to it are 
enchanting. In “ approaches”? I am using the scale of the 
country and mean, say, the last hundred miles or so. You 
wind down from the mountains at last through a canyon, 
after many miles of forest trees which are not redwoods. In 
an hour or less you pass from the untamed wilderness to what 
seems like Italy. The canyons of Eel River, the fantastic 
trees of the Redwood Empire, the endless miles of foaming 
rock-bound coast and grim mountains, all have gone and in 
their place is a smiling southern land. In Sonoma County 
copies of Italian mansions perch on knolls inside a ring of 
eucalyptus, looking out over the vines of “ the Italian Swiss 
Colony.” There are olive groves, and oranges hang thickly 
on their trees and green myrtles straggle up the gentle hills 
which border the fertile valley. Farther on one comes to 
pink-washed houses in Spanish style, in which are served 
delicious hot chicken tomales wrapped in corn husk, and other 
dishes remembered with delight, but not their names. 

We crossed from Sausalito on a glorious evening as the sun 
sank beyond the Golden Gate. What appeared to be two 
giant poles connected by a sagging rope formed a frame 
within a frame for the setting sun. It was our first glimpse of 
the Golden Gate Bridge. From time to time articles appear 
in the American Press about the bridges under construction 
on the Pacific Coast. Having read the articles before I saw 
the works I can only assume the writers were discouraged in 
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advance by the inadequacy of their medium. With that I can 
sympathise. We had already seen four great rivers being 
bridged as we came down the Oregon Coast Highway. Beneath 
one of them the ferry by which road traffic still passes was a 
fifteen-minute cruise. That one was an airy structure the 
main concrete arch of which alone will be five hundred feet 
long. But all pale to insignificance beside the three giant 
bridges of San Francisco Bay. 

Figures convey little, for the setting is lacking. One cannot 
see the Golden Gate Bridge by merely reading that it will be 
ninety feet wide, with six traffic lanes and two ten-feet pave- 
ments ; that its towers are 746 feet high; that its minimum 
vertical clearance above mean high water will be 220 feet or 
that its main structure will be 8,940 feet long. Perhaps one 
does a little better by saying that its suspension cables on one 
side of the channel pass clear over a cliff nearly 200 feet high, 
to be anchored in the rock far beyond it. Nor can words do 
any better with the 8}-mile bridge now spreading across to 
Oakland. That mighty work is in three sections. First, on the 
San Francisco side, a two-span suspension bridge across the 
deep water channel, each span over half a mile long. Then a 
plunge through Yerba Buena Island by means of a two- 
storied tunnel. Finally the last stretch to the mainland over 
seven miles of cantilever type. 

Down on the water front one day I talked to an unem- 
ployed iron moulder who appeared to have spent much time 
gazing up at the bridges. He said they were too big to 
comprehend anyway, and pointed to the concrete support 
which marks the centre of the channel. ‘“ There is more of 
that under water than you see above,” he said. ‘ When it 
was half built I went over and stood on it. It is as big as a 
ball park.” I began to believe him when I, in my turn, 
pointed to a workman walking on the catwalk of the upper 
suspension cable at the point nearest to us, and found that 
nobody else around could distinguish the man. 

Bridges that are miles long and tall as Eiffel Towers. 
Trees through which run roads and in which shops are built. 
It all smacks of Brobdingnag. One feels the scale of measure- 
ment should be in “ glomglungs,” for otherwise, as Gulliver 
has said, “a severe critic would be apt to think I enlarged a 
little, as travellers are often suspected to do.” 

Harrison Brown. 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA 
ON THE DANISH FRONTIER. 


HE southern frontier province of Denmark bears two 
| names. When one comes from the north it is called 
South Jutland; i reached from the south, coming: 
rom Germany, it is styled North Schleswig. This points to 
a land hotly disputed during the course of history, and it has 
been so because upon this ground two peoples, Danes and 
Germans, confront one another. The latest legal provision 
regarding the nationality of these parts dates from the year 
1920, and rests upon a plebiscite which allowed all the in- 
habitants freely to express their wishes. This plebiscite led 
to a division or, speaking more accurately, a cleavage in the 
population of the Duchy of Schleswig: the southern portion 
decided for Germany, the northern claimed restoration to 
Denmark. 

In Southern Jutland the plebiscite of 1920 gave 75 per cent. 
of votes to Denmark, 25 per cent. to Germany. The number 
of votes for Germany was greater than the number of in- 
habitants to-day belonging to the German minority because a 
number of persons were allowed to share in the plebiscite who 
had merely been born in the land, leaving it later. These 
voters had no bonds attaching them to the soil of their birth 
and consequently nothing further has been heard of them. 
Later, when the families of German officials left, the German 
minority sank to 13-2 per cent.—a proportion which has not 
changed since. The census of inhabitants with German lean- 
ings is given from the results of the elections to the Danish 
Lower House. No other method of calculation exists, for 
speech does not discriminate. It is strange, indeed, to say 
that in South Jutland both the Danish majority and the 
German minority speak Danish. In South Jutland one never 
talks, if desiring to be accurate, of Danes or Germans, but of 
Danish or German “‘ sympathisers.” A third of the minority 
at the most speak German. The descendants of immigrants 
originally come from Russia are mostly adherents of the 
Danish Social-Democratic party and, although speaking 
German among themselves, do not vote “German.” | 

The racial frontier often separates members of one family ; 
nationality may alter from one generation to another ; still 
oftener the same individual changes his outlook in the course 
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of his life. On the whole, however, the number of adherents 
to the German minority remains unchanged. 

After the establishment of the National-Socialists in the 
Reich a German revisionist campaign was inaugurated by 
speeches by two German representatives on April 5th, 
1933, at Eckernférde: by Pastor Peperkorn, of Vidl, and 
by Burgomaster Dr. Sievers, of Eckernférde. These two 
propagandists demanded outright the reunion of South 
Jutland with Germany. Despite the fact that the whole 
southern district, down to the Kiel Canal, was not Germanised 
—from a linguistic viewpoint—until a relatively recent date, 
the northern part, which in 1920 had distinctly declared itself 
Danish, was described in these speeches as a land which, 
having belonged to Germany from the remotest times, had 
later been violently wrested from the Fatherland. Pastor 
Peperkorn stated that a force of about eighty units of the 
German National-Socialist party and some Storm Sections 
ought to throw a closely woven net over the land. The 
irruption of these irregular forces into Danish territory and 
the spontaneous rising of the German population of the dis- 
trict were to produce a fait accomplt. 

Events turned out differently. All the Scandinavian 
countries were roused by the situation, particularly Sweden, 
whose good will Goering eagerly sought. A vehement protest 
was sent out: ‘‘ The frontier of Denmark is the southern 
frontier of Scandinavia.” Berlin feigned surprise and whistled 
in its turbulent hounds. “ The foreign policy of the Reich is 
rmoade at Berlin and not at Eckernférde,” said German official 
circles, and the matter of the German-Danish frontier was 
relegated to the background. The Copenhagen Government 
was pacified by the statement, uttered without shame, that 
the question was not urgent. Calm seemed re-established. But 
presently came news which could not but create surprise. The 
German orators who had been called to order by their Govern- 
ment had been promoted. Dr. Sievers was made a Burgo- 
master of the First Class. He was not sent to a German town 
distant from the Danish frontier, but to Flensburg, in the very 
frontier zone. He was further appointed “Chief of the 
Province and Director of Affairs to the National Socialist 
party for North Schleswig.” Herr Peperkorn, the humble 
pastor, was raised to the rank of a Councillor of the Berlin 
Consistory, and placed in charge of propaganda in North 
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Schleswig ; afterwards he spent some time at Berlin and 
returned, as Chief of Propaganda, to South Tondern, on the 
borders of Denmark and of the district where Dr. Sievers 
carried out like functions. The Danish Press of South Jutland 
has asked on several occasions how it is possible to reconcile 
the contradiction between the pacifying words of Berlin and 
the disquieting happenings on the frontier. Berlin, usually 
very loquacious, has never replied. 

Herr Rosenberg, inspirer of German foreign policy, made 
on October 11th, 1933, at Flensburg, an awkward attempt 
towards appeasement. He thought that the position, difficult 
at that time, would lead the two countries to negotiate and 
that there would result a remapping of the frontier involving 
considerable concessions on both sides. This was an avowal 
that the German Minister recognised the impossibility of 
regaining allthe province—German before the War—but that 
he hoped to appropriate at least a part. If Rosenberg ex- 
pressed himself in somewhat vague and ambiguous terms, 
none the less his speech betrayed serious intentions. The 
German revisionist propaganda willingly employs a cliché 
which it believes effective ; 1t assumes that Germany, whose 
economy is thriving, will exert over North Schleswig, neg- 
lected from the economic point of view by Denmark, such an 
attraction that ‘‘ the province of North Schleswig will compel 
Copenhagen to enter into discussion with Germany for the 
restitution of the territory submitted to plebiscite.” 

The German offensive, political and cultural, against the 
integrity of Denmark is on a wide front. It raises four 
problems which must in the end create a European “ ques- 
tion’: (1) The whole German minority of North Schleswig 
will be incorporated in the Nazi party and subjected to 
directing organisations of the Reich. (2) By means of pecuni- 
ary aid from Germany there will be stimulated in South 
Jutland an “ inflation of private schools ” to create a belief 
in the attachment of the people to the Reich. (3) Danish 
properties will be systematically purchased by Germans. (4) 
In the Reich itself the belief will be spread—especially among 
the young—that South Jutland 7s German and, in spite of 
the plebiscite of 1920, it will be declared that these territories 
were forcibly seized from Germany. 

The incorporation of Germans in the Nazi party takes place 
through the formation of a National Socialist party in the 
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country itself. The Burgomaster of Flensburg, Dr. Sievers, 
nominates the Nazi leader for North Schleswig. The Germans 
have organised a parliamentary political party for the elec- 
tions to the Copenhagen Parliament, and as this party 1s now 
completely in vassalage to the Nazis we are faced by an 
anomaly unique in Europe: a political party constituted 
under the official direction of a neighbour State. It is needless 
to point out that in North Schleswig there exist Storm 
Sections—S.A.—but these German Nazis must not be con- 
founded with the Danish Nazis. These two sorts of Nazis are 
enemy brothers ; on occasion they exchange blows which are 
anything but fraternal. The S.A. of South Jutland carries on 
an underground existence. It is on account of incidents which 
have occurred in this district that the Danish Government has 
forbidden the wearing of uniforms and political badges ; the 
prohibition has been extended subsequently to the other 
provinces and has spared Denmark an embryonic civil war 
such as has been seen in Germany. 

In December, 1933, the Danish Press was startled to learn 
that in South Jutland a Motor Storm Troop Company had 
been formed. German owners of motor-cars and motor- 
bicycles had placed these at the disposal of a Nazi formation, 
and the owners of motor-boats in the coast towns of Graasten 
and Sénderborg, facing the German shore, had followed this 
example. The vehicles were under the command of the Motor 
Storm Troop Company of Flensburg, the boats being attached 
to the Storm Flotilla of the same German town. It was also 
claimed in the Press—and the statement has not been denied 
—that the German minority might at any moment concen- 
trate a thousand men in any place in the province. Before 
the general public in Denmark could protest, and before the 
Government could intervene, instructions came from Germany 
ordering the organisations to dissolve these illegal detach- 
ments. The Nazi leader himself published a “ command ” in 
the German newspaper Nord-Schleswigsche Zeitung of 
Aabenraa. This order for dissolution bore, instead of signature, 
the words “ Heil Hitler.” In the same paper appeared a 
second order enjoining members of the Storm Corps to remain 
banded in the special body ‘“ Nord-Schleswigsche Kamerad- 
schaft.” The exact nature of this new association has never 
been known, but it appears to have fallen into lethargy. 

Another example is afforded by the way in which German 
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master craftsmen in South Jutland are brought into the Nazi 
party. They withdraw from the Danish professional organisa- 
tions, but do not form, as would be supposed, German societies 
in Danish territory. They become direct members of the pro- 
fessional centre of Flensburg. Not only have centres of sup- 
port for German National-Socialists been thus created, but 
there is further indirect action upon parents owing to the 
organisation of apprenticeship ; youth is educated in German 
sentiments, German speech and German political ideas. 

We see here the political struggle on the field of culture. 
Mention has already been made of the influx of German 
schools. The facts can only be understood by a rapid glance 
at Danish legislation regarding the education of minorities. 
There are in South Jutland side by side with Danish schools 
German public elementary schools. These latter enjoy the 
same rights as the Danish and only differ in the use and 
teaching of the German language, this having to be first learnt 
by the great majority of the so-called German children. The 
right to establish private schools belongs to the German 
minority, not as recompense for political loyalty, but by 
virtue of paragraph 83 of the Danish Constitution, according 
to which no one is compelled to send his child to State or 
Communal schools. It is sufficient to collect twelve children 
to be allowed to establish a private school. Those who, in 
South Jutland, desire instruction in the German tongue and a 
German bias do not fail to invoke this paragraph. Like all 
private schools the German schools receive an annual subsidy 
of fifty Danish crowns per child. Control is exercised only over 
statistics and is intended to make sure that the number of 
pupils does not fall below twelve. The German National Union 
for German Culture Abroad has seized upon this paragraph. 
Since 1933 fifty-four private German schools have been opened 
in South Jutland; the teachers are in most cases Germans 
from the Reich. Rarely does one of them commit the folly of 
showing himself hostile to the State and presenting German 
patriotism to his pupils in such a fashion that it is possible to 
prosecute him for direct propaganda in favour of an altera- 
tion of the frontier. In cases, however, where such does arise, 
the culprit’s permit of residence is not renewed. 

Financial support for these schools comes freely from the 
Reich and propaganda for the German schools is contrived by 
granting them material advantages. It often happens that 
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change in the nationality of a scholar is obtained through the 
gift of a bicycle to the child’s family. H. P. Hanssen’s publica- 
tion, Jahresiibersicht, says in its annual report for 1933-4 : 


Frequently the establishing of a private school arises in the 
following manner: A German buys a landed estate and places on 
it a manager with several children of school age. This was the case 
at Stubbak. Then several children of a Russian, who had immi- 
grated during the War and who had already on several occasions 
had relief from the Charity Board, were sought out. In addition, 
there were found the four children of an unfortunate fisherman in 
great poverty; this fisherman, like his father, was Danish, and 
in the family only Danish was spoken. The children until then had 
attended the Danish school, situated five minutes from their home. 
To-day these children, on the books of the German school, must 
walk 24 miles to the private German school and 2$ miles to return 
home. Instruction is given to them by an immigrant who can 
neither speak, write, nor understand Danish. But the family has 
received assistance of several kinds and the children are newly 
clad. ‘ You are fine in your new suit,” said a neighbour to one of 
the children. “ Yes, it’s the suit Uncle Hitler gave me,” proudly 
answered the urchin, stroking his coat with a satisfied air. The 
new owner of an agricultural holding which had been sold by 
auction asked the farmer if he would like to remain in his situation. 
“I should not ask better,” replied the man, “ but I should much 
like to be able to withdraw my children from the private school.” 
The preceding owner had stipulated, when taking the man into 
his service, that his children should enter the German private 
school. 


Similar cases are numerous. At Tinglev, Director Koopman 
receives appointment from Germany and directs the entire 
organisation of the private schools of North Schleswig. 
Invited by the newspaper Hejmdal, of Aabenraa, to prove 
that the German private schools subsisted thanks to the fees of 
German parents, and not thanks to other resources, the Direc- 
tor has not replied up to now save in an evasive manner. 

The economic struggle regarding land is still more impor- 
tant. After the severance of South Jutland, the Danish 
Government, legal successor to Prussia, renounced its right 
of pre-emption over more than 300 properties styled Renten- 
giite. These are colonies founded by the Prussian State in the 
Polish and Danish provinces which belonged before the War 
to Prussia. If contest continues about this territory, it is 


Germany which is responsible. The Vogelgesang Credit Bank, 
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a German establishment of Haderslev, has granted during 
1934 to landowners 282,000 crowns, representing ninety-three 
mortgages. Most of these advances have been allowed to pro- 
prietors living quite near the frontier. The subsidiary of the 
Vogelgesang Bank, the Héfeverwaltungsgesellschaft, has taken 
under its charge eighty-one estates, of which seventy-three are 
in immediate proximity to the frontier. In eight years—from 
1927 to 1934—the Vogelgesang Company has agreed to 1,007 
mortgages to the total value of 5,512,633 crowns. The most 
curious aspect of this matter is that Mr. Vogelgesang, who is 
not a native of North Schleswig—he was born in Brandenburg 
—has not placed Germans in the debt-encumbered properties 
purchased at public auctions ; these lands are left unoccupied. 
The Héfeverwaltungsgesellschaft is concerned with the manage- 
ment and these lands are not to be entrusted to farmers save 
when there are enough Germans at its disposal to people them. 
Mr. Vogelgesang seeks above all for large families. The 
Héfeverwaltungsgesellschaft—this Society for Property Ad- 
ministration of Haderslev—is partly financed by the Land- 
Credit Bank at Kiel, the principal shareholder in which is the 
German Government. 

Herr Vogelgesang pursues his work without anxiety, in 
spite of considerable monetary losses. At the general meeting 
in the summer of 1934, the capital of the Company fell from 
495,000 crowns to 49,000 crowns, a reduction of go per cent. 
But immediately after this general meeting, owing to the 
contribution of new capital, the Society had completely re- 
established its affairs and the capital at its disposal amounted 
again to nearly 500,000 crowns. The management made it 
known that it was through wealthy Germans living abroad 
that the capital had been restored. The 495,000 crowns of 
capital of the Vogelgesang Land-Credit Bank proceeded from 
450,000 crowns of subsidies from the German State, and it 
was the same with the capital of the Society for the Ad- 
ministration of Landed Properties, of which 150,000 crowns 
had been provided by the German State. Herr Vogelgesang 
is the head of both societies. That Herr Vogelgesang’s work 
is much appreciated in Germany is made clear by a speech of 
Dr. Sievers in 1933 at Lak. He said that the German National- 
Socialists did not seek to germanise other peoples, but to 
germanise the soil. In Germany, pupils learn the history of 
these lands in a special manner ; they are taught that North 
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Schleswig is essentially German, needless to say, by falsifying 
facts and statistics in the most arbitrary fashion. 
* For the present no one in Denmark fears an armed inter- 
vention by Germany in South Jutland. That would be a too 
flagrant provocation : the German National-Socialists would 
not incur such a risk for so little. The Danes, on the other 
hand, believe themselves able to repulse a sudden attack by 
irregular troops with the police forces at their command. But 
what is not realised in Denmark—save in South Jutland—is 
the importance of the “cultural” struggle which is being 
waged between Germans and Danes. It is needful to awaken 
the attention of the Danes and to make them understand the 
necessity for resisting German influence; that is the chief 
task of the movement for Danish defence, at the head of which 
is Mr. H. P. Hanssen, former Danish representative to the 
German Reichstag. The aim of German activity in South 
Jutland is to germanise the whole district, or, failing that, to 
make Europe believe that these territories are German. They 
hope to be able to draw attention to these districts when, in 
the course of revision of the Treaty of Versailles, territorial 
matters are being dealt with. It is necessary to recall in this 
connection that the plebiscite in South Jutland does not 
derive only from the Treaty of Versailles, but primarily from 
the Treaty of Prague, concluded in 1866 between Prussia and 
Austria. Paragraph § of this Treaty foreshadowed the 
plebiscite, and the Danish deputies to the German Reichstag 
and to the Landtag of Prussia were, without interruption, 
until 1918 the living symbols of this paragraph 5. In 1920 the 
question of nationality was finally settled between Germany 
and Denmark, and the decision then made is without appeal. 

As for the German minority in Denmark, this State is in 
no wise bound to safeguard it according to international 
agreements. From the point of view of international law the 
agreements concerning the protection of minorities speak of 
“minorities of race, of language and of religion.” None of 
these definitions can be applied to the Germans of Denmark, 
at least not to the 13-2 per cent. of “ political” Germans, 
but at the utmost to 3 or 4 per cent. of German-speaking 
citizens. The ethical and political conception of Denmark 
regarding this minority is far higher than present European 
ideas. 

Lupwic STEPHAsIUs. 
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BALEARIC RELICS OF THE PAST.* 


HILE the popularity of the Balearic Islands has 
V y been due chiefly to the beauty of the archipelago, to 
the salubrity of its climate, and the placid tempo of 
its life, for the more serious-minded visitor there has been 
also the unending interest of its archeology and architecture. 
But it is not only in the outstanding relics of their past that 
these islands offer scope for study. Interwoven into the very 
warp and woof of modern Majorca, Minorca and Iviza will 
be found here a thread, there a colour shade, sometimes clearly 
visible, often only faintly seen—these are the heritage left by 
the various races who have come and gone in the Balearics. 
So generally known is the Moorish occupation of the 
Balearic Islands, so vivid the leading events of the recon- 
quest, and so obvious the Roman bridge and theatre of 
Majorca, set as they are in the most tourist-trodden section 
of the island, that the casual visitor is likely to carry away 
the impression that these three periods comprise the archi- 
pelago’s earlier history and that the Roman occupation was 
the earliest Balearic civilisation, with beyond it only the 
shadows of oblivion. On the contrary a tremendous amount 
of Mediterranean water had washed Balearic shores before 
the Romans came, and on the plains and mountain slopes of 
these islands man has lived and wrought and passed since 
immemorial time, and the marks of his presence are still 
visible from the Bronze Age era onward. The tracing of these 
evidences of many races and civilisations—sometimes obvious, 
sometimes vague and indirect—is one of the great attractions 
of the Balearics to even amateur historians and archzolo- 
gists. While discounting the various legends which ascribe 
the earliest settlement of the islands to a post-Flood or a 
post-Trojan War invasion with the ever-useful Quién sabe? 
there seems little doubt that the archipelago’s earliest-known 
civilisation belongs to the Bronze Age period. There does not 
appear to be any tangible evidence of the presence of man of 
either the Old or New Stone Age—certainly any such relics 
seen in the islands’ museums are admittedly imported. 
However, on one very interesting occasion we met a Majorcan 
archeologist who said that he had found some fragments 
which in his opinion bear some signs of the Stone Age. 
* This article was written before the Civil War. 
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The Bronze Age in the Balearics is divided by native 
archeologists into two periods and dated, approximately, 
about 2000 B.c. To the earlier one are said to belong possibly 
the caves, as well as the articles retrieved from them, many 
of which may be seen in the various museums, while the most 
accessible of the caves are the series at Cala San Vicente in 
Majorca and at Calas Covas in Minorca. The second Bronze 
Age period is thought to be either a development of the first 
or due to a new wave of invasion ; to it belong the megalithic 
monuments of the islands, the towns as at Cap-i-Corp and 
Arta, the talayots, and the more extensive and varied mega- 
liths, especially the taula and the nau, of the island of Minorca. 
Among the articles found in the caves and talayots are primi- 
tive pottery with an odd pierced beading below the rim, 
bronze implements, and ornaments of shell and bone. A 
heavy collar of four strands in the museum of Arta is of great 
interest because, except that it is of bronze, it is so similar 
to the gold neckwear of the Irish Bronze Age period. 

These relics are all of enormous interest because they belong 
to the very dawn of Balearic civilisation. Whether Stone Age 
man preceded them or not, this at least is sure, that long 
before even Phcenician or Carthaginian came these people 
were here, and their caves and their “‘ Great Stone ” buildings, 
together with their contents, are the genesis of Balearic 
architecture and culture. Whether or not the race who 
occupied these islands in the dawn of their known history 
were the descendants or the successors of the Bronze Age 
peoples, this about them at least is certain—the relic they 
left behind is even more imperishable than the megalithic 
monuments of their predecessors or the rock-hewn survivals 
of two later peoples. For they left forever to posterity their 
fame as wielders of the sling, and the archipelago’s name of 

Islas Baleares,” or Islands of the expert Stone Slingers, is 
their enduring monument. This skill of theirs is perpetuated 
indirectly as well in some of the sculptures on Trajan’s 
Column in Rome, where those ancient warriors of the islands 
are depicted armed for action. Roman history also made a 
record of their prowess, and it is with great interest one reads 
that Balearic slingers formed part of the army with which 
Cesar invaded Britain. 

However, while the archipelago’s name is due peculiarly to 
the islanders’ own skill, the actual coining of the term is 
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attributed to either the Pheenicians or the Greeks. For these 
were the next among the many peoples who throughout the 
ages have looked upon Iberia and found her to their liking. 
Tradition rather than actual history or relic places the Greeks 
among the earliest of the peoples of antiquity who formed 
settlements upon Majorca’s shores—even the Argonauts are 
supposed to have come here in their search for the Golden 
Fleece, while a few place names, Arta and Andraitx among 
them, are supposed to be Greek in origin. Some of the 
museums show Greek objects among their exhibits but 
whether brought by the Greeks themselves or by the later 
Romans, who can say? The same doubt applies to one of the 
picturesque features of native life to-day—the water jar seen 
in every house, in every field and at every fountain. That 
this vessel of red earthenware is a Greek amphora is accepted, 
but was its importation direct or indirect via Rome? It is 
said, and it is interesting if true, that in this land of water 
jars which is Spain even to-day only Majorca and Valencia 
use this particular type. 

Even if the Greeks did give the name to the islands, instead 
of the Phcenicians, there is no doubt the Semitic traders were 
here too, especially in Iviza. In that island, hewn in the rock 
of the hillside, there are numberless Phcenician graves. More 
legendary, perhaps, but certainly a much more living memorial 
of their stay, if the story be true, is the peculiar type of dog so 
common in Iviza, and to a lesser extent in Majorca as well. 
Long, lean shadows of dogs they are, the thinnest dogs possible 
—an Egyptian hunting breed imported by the Phcenicians. 

With the Carthaginians the Balearics begin their recorded 
history ; and Carthage, too, has managed to leave very tangible 
mementoes of its occupation, especially in Minorca and Iviza. 
Three of the “ Lesser Island’s ” towns were founded by this 
people and Port Mahén’s name (formerly Portus Magonis) is 
a lasting memorial to Hannibal’s brother, Mago, while the 
capital city of Iviza has no greater attraction than the little 
museum with its relics of the Carthaginian town. 

Rome’s impression, here as everywhere, is both direct and 
indirect. Her gifts to the tourist “ sights” of the islands are, 
of course, the theatre and the bridge in Majorca, and the 
great headless statues which guard the entrance portal to 
Iviza’s upper town behind the walls. These walls and the great 
gate are often called “ Roman,” and doubtless in their origin 
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and foundations they are, although obviously rebuilt in much 
later ages. Some writers very familiar with the native life of 
the islands profess to see, especially in the people of Majorca’s 
eastern plain, characteristic Roman features even yet. This 
may be true; as may be the opinion of some that olive culti- 
vation, irrigation, and the terracing system of the mountain 
slopes were introduced by Rome rather than by the Moors. 
There seems to be no direct heritage from the Vandal and 
the Visigoth, who undoubtedly held these islands for a time, 
unless one writer’s idea that a certain tall, fair Majorcan 
type suggests the Visigothic strain be correct. The entire 
period from the middle fifth to the end of the eighth century 
is shrouded in obscurity with a few brief liftings of the 
curtain only—one of which is the record that at the Council 
of Toledo late in the seventh century the Church of the 
Balearic Islands was represented. It would be interesting to 
know whether or not the islands were then under Visigothic 
sway or under the Byzantine Empire, to the period of which 
reoccupation (beginning A.D. 534) the relics of the Christian 
basilica in Manacor museum have been said to belong. 
Then the Arab came, stayed his appointed time, and 
departed, leaving behind him forever an indelible imprint 
on the islands he had ruled five hundred years. The agricul- 
tural methods in use to-day are largely his, the reservoir and 
irrigating system, also the ubiquitous and picturesque noria, 
the mule-propelled water wheel which is the connecting link 
between the periods. Popular opinion has it that he intro- 
duced the cultivation of the olive as well, and that many of the 
time-twisted trunks seen to-day were actually planted by him 
one thousand years ago. Other opinions, however, attribute 
the earliest cultivation here of the olive to the Romans, or to 
the Catalans in the post-Conquest period. Then there is that 
direct, unquestioned relic, im situ and practically unchanged, 
the Moorish bath in Palma. There is the Almudaina, which, 
rebuilt though it has been, can still show remnants of what 
was once “ FE] Medinah,” the Alcazar of Moorish emirs. 
There is Alfabia, the seat of Arab chieftains, which traces its 
lineage clearly and without question back to Benahabet, to 
whose support of the Christian army the Conquest may have 
been no little due. These are the tangible relics of Majorca’s 
Moorish past ; besides them there is its subtle, all-pervading 
influence on architecture, on the general characteristics of the 
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people, and on the language, for many of the modern words 
and names have their origin in the Saracenic past. 
Unquestionably of all the races who conquered and held 
these islands temporarily the impress of the Moor has been the 
deepest and most lasting. This is especially true of Iviza, 
for here the Arab, gone these seven hundred years, “ yet 
speaketh.” Even though there is not one tangible relic of his 
occupation, Iviza is still essentially Moorish—her white 
towns belong to Africa; her strange allure is of the East. 
Some of the Minorcan towns too, even more than those of 
Majorca, show the Moorish strain, Alayor especially, with its 
irregular white mass of flat-topped buildings, its narrow, 
dim streets, and its palm trees. But Minorca, in so many 
ways unlike the other islands, has threads in its racial pattern 
that are unique compared with the general fabric of the 
archipelago. For Minorca alone of the Balearics has known 
two foreign allegiances since King Jaime’s conquest reunited 
the islands to Spain. Both France and England have held 
Minorca—France long enough to have left at least one town, 
San Luis, as memento of its stay ; while England had three 
periods of occupation lasting in all about seventy years. 
Like all other passers-by, England too has made her con- 
tribution to the Minorca and the Minorcans of to-day. It is 
both direct and indirect. First of all there is Mahon itself, the 
old Carthaginian town—to-day its Punic characteristics, like 
its Roman ones, have long been lost and the old city is a 
compound of Africa, Spain, and England. In What Price 
Mallorca? Mr. Percy Waxman, one of the latest writers on 
the Balearics, says that Mahén “looks like a miniature 
Plymouth.” And, indeed, once the upper level and the 
principal plazas are reached it is so, for sashed windows, bow 
windows, muslin curtains, and an almost total absence of 
the upper balconies so characteristic of all Spanish towns 
proclaim the English tradition, while glimpses into open 
doorways reveal, instead of the customary patios, interiors 
which in their befrilled and becushioned cosiness are more 
than a little suggestive of Anglo-Saxon homes. 
Incidentally, Mahon directly owes its importance as 
capital of the island to the English régime, for Ciudadela, the 
ancient seat of government, was found to be too far from the 
Castle of San Felipe and the military station near it to be’ 
convenient for the new governing power. Even on the 
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Minorcan dialect too the English occupation has left its mark, 
and a considerable number of English words will be found in 
present use. Because the British sphere of influence centred 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Port Mahén’s fjord-like bay, 
it is this region naturally which has received the strongest 
English impress. On the shore of the harbour below the town 
the “ Golden Farm” claims connection with Lord Nelson, 
for here he is said to have lived during a part of his period 
in these waters. The point is highly controversial, however, 
and much ink has been spilt upon it of late; even more 
problematical is the assertion that Lady Hamilton stayed 
with him here. Quién sabe? Just beyond Lord Nelson’s 
Farm is another relic of Britain, called by the natives the 
‘“‘English Cemetery.” Here, too, many seamen from the 
United States rest with their British colleagues in last har- 
bourage beside Port Mahén’s quiet waters. 

Opposite the “‘ Golden Farm ” is another relic of England of 
which there is no doubt. This is the town of San Carlos, which 
may have, as asserted by some, existed as a hamlet before 
the English occupation. However, whether as a new com- 
munity or a development of an earlier fishing village, on this 
spot grew up a typical English garrison town of barrack 
buildings, of dull straight streets, and wide squares and quad- 
rangles. And even though the village calls itself San Carlos, 
as it has done now for over one hundred years, it is a poor 
disguise, for it is still, to outward appearance at least, the 
“‘ Georgetown ” of eighteenth-century England. Fiesta day 
in San Carlos is said to be of rare interest. Just as in Majorca 
the natives often revert to their earlier costumes and dances 
for the celebration, so too, apparently, do the people of San 
Carlos. Only whereas in Majorca the costumes and dances are 
Mallorquin, the once-Georgetown natives wear the Scottish 
kilt and dance the Scottish reel to the music of Scotland’s 
national instrument. We have not been lucky enough to be 
there for the event, but other writers so describe it. 

The Balearic relics of their past—in them may be read 
nearly all the chapters of the islands’ story. Some are 
legible, some are dimmed and blurred—rubbed almost to 
obliteration by the remorseless tread of the centuries. But 
all are there, for those who care to seek, from the cave 
sepulchres of the archipelago’s earliest civilisation to the 
“forever England” of the graveyard by the Minorcan sea. 

EruHet Brewer. 


DESPREAUX BOILEAU, 1636-1711. 


OILEAU seems a far cry from our day : our interest in 

him is faint, and, perhaps, apart from the occurrence of 

his tercentenary this year, he would scarcely have been 
brought to mind at all in this country. His use of the medium 
of the rhymed couplet, so dear to the polished art of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and so much in keeping 
with the shining floors and gilded mirrors of Versailles, seems 
formal and unreal to a generation that has adopted our 
“write as you please” style of self-expression. And yet, 
when we come to study this great writer more closely, we shall 
find it was precisely all the pretentious tinsel and buckram of 
his age that he criticised and found fault with, and that he 
was the most stirring advocate in his own day of all that was 
simple, natural and true. The French Court, at the time he 
came in touch with it, was a sink of depravity, and afforded 
Boileau full scope for the biting Satires in which he derided 
the servility and venality of French society during this period. 
His lashing of the clergy for their incompetence and worldli- 
ness was equally severe. 

Though descended from a family that for three hundred 
years had practised with distinction at the Bar, and which 
claimed the noblesse de robe, Boileau was primarily destined 
for the Church, but, feeling that he lacked vocation, he 
applied himself to the Law, and in 1656, at the age of twenty, 
qualified as an advocate. Upon his father’s death in the 
following year, he abandoned his profession and devoted 
himself to literature. Like all the young literary aspirants of 
the town, he frequented the famous cafés of the day—the 
Pomme de Pin, the Mouton Blanc, where he met and consorted 
with Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine and other brilliant friends, 
and he doubtless contributed his share to the sparkling con- 
versation and jollity of that gay company. He adored 
Moliére, and was in advance of his age in foreseeing the 
immortal greatness of that unrivalled comedian. He ad- 
dressed a sonnet to him, and besought him to pay no heed to 
those who decried him in his own day, since he would from 
age to age continue to divert posterity. It will be remem- 
bered also that after Moliére’s death he wrote a splendid 
memorial Ode to his memory. On another occasion, when 
Louis XIV asked him what writer had done most honour to 
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his reign, Boileau flashed the reply: “ Sire, c’est Moliére.” 


ae eee 


It was not till the publication of his Fourth Satire that — 


Boileau came into notice, but in this poem he ridiculed the 
devotees of the famous Hétel de Rambouillet, and in par- 
ticular their idol, the poet Chapelain, and thus he brought a 
hornets’ nest about his ears. The daring of his feat was only 
equalled by its rashness, for in denouncing the most important 
Academician of the day, he was committing literary suicide 
as far as recognition by that august body was concerned. 
Indeed, it is to be noted that in later years, when his fame was 
fully established, it was by the King’s personal order that 
Boileau was elected to the Academy. Having roused all the 
partisans of Chapelain and Scudéry against him, Boileau 
thought it well to look for shelter. He had never been a 
courtier, but an Ode to the King could not come amiss. He 
wrote it in the most modest and tentative vein, and it is one 
of the most charming things that ever came from his pen. He 
explains that if he has hitherto refrained from eulogy, it has 
only been because he feared his clumsy efforts to enhance his 
Royal Master’s glory might merely result in tarnishing it : 


. et ma muse tremblante 
Fuit d’un si grand fardeau la charge trop pesante, 
Et, dans ce haut éclat ot tu te viens offrir, 
Touchant 4 tes lauriers, craindrait de les flétrir. 


Louis XIV proved a true and valuable friend to Boileau. 
There was a frank uprightness of bearing about the poet, and, 
despite a certain blunt outspokenness, a noble courtesy of 
manner far removed from that crawling servility affected by 
so many of his courtiers, that seems to have appealed to the 
King. There are many instances left on record of the open 
freedom of address which the poet maintained in his con- 
versations with the monarch and his entourage. Once, when 
the King had made some rhymed verses and wished Boileau’s 
opinion of them, the latter, after reading them, replied : “Sire, 
nothing is impossible to Your Majesty : you wished to make 
some bad verses, and you have succeeded.” On another 
occasion, a courtier admiring a bad sonnet supported his 
opinion by remarking that the King and Madame la Dauphine 
thought well of it. To this Boileau smilingly replied: “The 
King is experienced in taking cities, and Madame la Dauphine 
is an accomplished Princess, but I venture to think I know 
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more about verse than they do.” The courtier hastened to 
report this disconcerting reply to Louis XIV, who merely 
remarked : “ Well, as far as that goes, Boileau is quite right.” 

In 1677 Boileau and his friend Racine were appointed joint 
historians to the King, and were directed to follow the 
monarch in his Flemish campaign, and, conjointly, they 
became a target for much merriment among their friends in 
their zealous but ineffectual endeavours to join up with the 
army in the field. Neither of them was an expert horseman, 
nor had they the remotest acquaintance with military matters, 
and they were so long in getting their equipment together 
that the King had returned to Paris before they had so much 
as contrived to start! Racine, however, had the wit to get 
them out of their awkward predicament by representing to 
the King that owing to the remarkable speed with which His 
Majesty had captured the towns of the enemy, they had not 
been able to keep pace with him: a well-turned compliment 
that saved the situation. We know that Boileau was present 
at the siege and fall of Namur, and that he wrote an Ode upon 
it. When the King inquired if he had not been nervous at 
being in the firing-line, and if he was not afraid, he replied : 
“Yes, Sire; I trembled much for Your Majesty, and still 
more for myself.”” When a bullet passed within seven yards 
of the King, Boileau, in his capacity as His Majesty’s historian, 
begged him not to cause him to “ finish my history so soon”! 
The amusing aspect of which remark being that this famous 
history was not so much ended as never begun, neither of 
these great men having left any account whatever of the 
campaign they were engaged to describe! 

Boileau’s fame rests indeed not on his historiographical 
achievements, but on his critical pronouncements, in which 
he stands, in his own generation, supreme. He came to be 
regarded as the literary dictator not merely of France, but of 
Europe, chiefly by virtue of the laws he laid down in his great 
work L’ Art Poétique, a poem in four cantos, based, as every- 
body knows, on Horace’s famous Epistle. The poem brought 
him fame: it was talked of everywhere, the King was much 
impressed with it and made Boileau read it to him, and 
Voltaire pronounces the writing of this work to be Boileau’s 
strongest title to greatness. To us moderns it makes no 
appeal. What does appeal to us, on the contrary, is the 
greatness of mind, the broad outlook, displayed by the poet in 
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parts of his later Satires, especially in his Twelfth and last one, 
that upon Equivocation. Here he lets himself go, and gives a 
history of all the evils that have sprung from the art of Deceit 
from the time of Eve’s temptation to his own day. He passes 
in review all the lies and impostures that have prevailed since 
the beginning of the world. The coming of Christianity 
afforded fresh scope in the opportunity it gave for the starting 
of heresies and religious persecution. One of his greatest 
passages is that in which he boldly condemns the Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, and, indeed, all religious persecution : 


L’Europe fut un champ de massacre et @horreur, 
Et orthodox méme, aveugle en sa fureur, 

De tes dogmes trompeurs nourrissant son idée, 
Oublia la douceur aux chrétiens commandeée, 

Et crut, pour venger Dieu de ses fiers ennemis, 
Tout ce que Dieu défend légitime et permis. 

Au signal tout 4 coup donné pour le carnage 


Cent mille faux zélés, le fer en main, courants, 
Allérent attaquer leurs amis, leurs parents, 

Et, sans distinction, dans tout sein hérétique 
Pleins de joie, enfoncer un poignard catholique : 
Car quel lion, quel tigre égale en cruauté, 

Une injuste fureur qu’arme la piété? 


Although this Satire was not issued till 1705, one can 
imagine with what indignation and disgust Boileau must have 
viewed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the brutal 
persecution of the French Huguenots that followed. 

The King’s consistent friendship for Boileau is the more 
remarkable when we study the poet’s decided Jansenist 
leanings. Strong support of Pascal’s Provincial Letters is 
evident in many of his writings, but especially so in the Tenth. 
His close attachment to the “ great Arnauld ” is everywhere 
manifest, and he always made it a condition of the reception 
of his two great Jesuit friends, Rapin and Bourdaloue, at 
his house at Auteuil, that they should suffer him to praise 
the Jansenist leader as much as he liked. “I often abuse 
this permission,” he writes to his friend, “ and the walls... 
have more than once re-echoed with my arguments about 
you.” It seems that other people’s walls occasionally echoed 
too, as we learn from an amusing account given to Madame 
de Sévigné, of a meeting between Boileau and some Jesuits, 
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where the conversation happened to run upon the respective 
merits of the Ancient and Modern writers. In supporting the 
claims of the former, Boileau made one exception, and after 
being pressed by one of the Jesuits to disclose the name of 
this writer, he seized him by the arm and shouted : 


“My good Father, are you determined to have it? Morbleu, 
it is Pascal!” “ Pascal!” says the Jesuit, red as fire, “ Pascal is 
as good as anything false can be.” “ False,” answers Despréaux, 
“false! Know that he is as true as he is inimitable, and has been 
translated into three languages.” “ He’s not any more true for all 
that,” replies the Jesuit. Boileau got very excited at this, and, 
shouting like a madman, cries: “ What ! Father, do you deny that 
one of your people has printed in one of their books that a Christian 
ts not obliged to love God? Dare you say that is false? ” “‘ Monsieur,” 
says the Father in a fury, “it is necessary to make distinctions.” 
“To make distinctions,” cries Despréaux, “‘ distinctions, morbleu, 
to make distinctions whether we are to love God!” And, taking 
his friend Corbinelli by the arm, he rushed to the other end of the 
room, and joined the rest of the company in the salon. 


It will be gathered from this highly amusing description 
that Boileau was a somewhat irascible gentleman. It may, 
however, be added that he was invariably a generous ad- 
versary. This is amply proved by his treatment of Perrault 
in the famous literary quarrel on the subject of the “ Ancients 
and Moderns,” in which their mutual friend Dr. Arnauld so 
happily intervened. Having received his erstwhile opponent’s 
apologies, Boileau at once wrote Perrault one of the most 
courteous letters imaginable, and the breach was completely 
healed between them. 

It is pleasant to turn from his sterner controversies to the 
humorous side of Boileau. His one and only composition in 
this lighter vein was his amusing poem Le Lutrin, or The 
Reading Desk. He explains its origin as follows : 


Not long ago, when I was in some company, the conversation 
turned upon the heroic poem. .. . I maintained what I had argued 
in my Art of Poetry, that an heroic poem to be really excellent 
ought not to be laden with too much material, and that it rested 
with the author’s ingenuity to sustain and extend the subject. 
... We moralised upon the folly of people who made a great matter 
out of small occurrences. A propos of this, a provincial gentleman 
related a famous squabble that had occurred formerly in a little 
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church near him, between the Treasurer and the Cantor, as to 
whether a reading desk should be placed on one side of the chancel 
or the other. Following this, one of the scholars of the company 
asked me... if I would undertake to make an heroic poem out 
of a dispute so lightly charged with incident as this? ... In 
the evening, thinking the subject would prove amusing, I com- 
posed twenty verses, .. . and went on making them. 


The adaptation of this story by Boileau is very humorous. 
He represents the Spirit of Discord as hovering over a certain 
church, where hitherto nothing but peace had reigned. 
Deciding to make a determined assault, Discord descends and 
hatches out a quarrel of precedence between the Treasurer 
and the Cantor. Disguised as an aged ecclesiastic, she rouses 
the fat sleeping Treasurer from his bed, and inflames him 
against his colleague, who, taking his Superior’s place, is 
chanting the service, and leading processions. To crush this 
presumptuous Cantor, an old reading desk, long out of use, 
is dragged by night in front of the Cantor’s stall, so that in 
future he will be effectually concealed both from the choir 
and the congregation. The discovery of it next day by the 
horrified Cantor, and the retaliatory measures proposed, are 
all detailed by Boileau with the utmost spirit and humour, 
and the whole affair is very cleverly wound up with a veritable 
“ Battle of the Books,” in which the respective antagonists 
and their supporters take possession of a large bookseller’s 
emporium, and hurl volumes at each other in the most 
ferocious manner. Here—as in many other places in his 
Satires—the poet cannot resist having a little fun at the 
expense of poor Mademoiselle de Scudéry, whose voluminous 
works Cyrus and Clélie are represented as proving the most 
fatal of ail tie’missiles in this extraordinary conflict. 

But apart from all this laughable drollery, we note a subtle 
vein of irony running through this poem of The Reading Desk, 
directed against the self-indulgence and the hardened in- 
difference that characterised the ecclesiastics of the day. One 
of the most biting of these lines is put in the mouth of the old 
Almoner when he seeks to restrain the indignant Treasurer 
from rushing out without his dinner : 


Quelle fureur . . . quel aveugle caprice 

Quand le diner est prét, vous appelle a l’Office ? 
De votre dignité soutenez mieux l’éclat ; 

Est ce pour travailler que vous étes prélat ? 
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In a final estimate of Boileau, although it must be conceded 
that he displayed no original genius of the highest order, such 
as that possessed by Moliére, yet in his own line of literary 
criticism, broad humorous observation, and fine moral dis- 
cernment he was supreme. Although he admittedly based 
much of his work on the classic models of Greece and Rome, 
in particular on the Satires and Odes of Horace and Juvenal, 
the whole of the imposing structure he built upon these 
foundations was his own. He became in his day the absolute 
literary dictator of Europe, and he was undoubtedly the 
founder of that French classicism which during the whole of 
the eighteenth century dominated our most notable English 
writers. Pope and Addison were certainly inspired by him : 
the former—alike in his Essay on Man, as in his Essay on 
Criticism, relied much on Boileau, and the latter was probably 
prompted to his Blenheim Ode in emulation of his great pre- 
decessor’s Ode On the Taking of Namur. Swift’s Battle of the 
Books owes something to Le Lutrin, though, strangely enough, 
he makes the extraordinary blunder in that literary conflict 
of putting the great advocate of the Ancients on the wrong 
side! A hint for his Yahoo theory may likewise have been 
borrowed by Swift from Boileau’s Satire on Man. 

All the writings and controversies of Boileau are now dead 
and only read as curiosities, but something vital and arresting 
will always remain in recalling his personality. We remem- 
ber his breadth of outlook on every question, his fine stand 
for religious freedom, his sturdy maintenance of his own 
opinion in an age of sycophancy. Something of all this seems 
reflected in the fine open nobility of his countenance as repre- 
sented in the portraits that have come down to us. The 
dominating suggestion of intellect is mellowed by a humorous 
smile that plays about the mouth, as if to indicate that, 
despite the vehemence of his opinions, there was no malice in 
his nature. That there was an undeniable grandeur about 
Boileau seems indicated by the deference paid to him by that 
otherwise arrogant monarch, Louis XIV, who undoubtedly 
valued and admired him. Possibly he felt about this strong, 
upstanding personality as his successor Napoleon felt about 


Goethe—that here at any rate was “ a Man.” 
Auice Law. 


A NEW TYPE OF SCIENCE TEACHING. 


T is not sufficiently realised, either by teachers or by the 

general public, how artificial, and how remote from all 

phases of adult life, is our modern secondary education. 
When the child has learnt to read, write, and add up his 
accounts, and knows sufficient of our complicated system of 
weights and measures for practical use, a new contact has 
been made with the world of everyday experience. The 
knowledge and skill is of definite practical use. But this 
knowledge is acquired at a very early stage. Very little that 
is taught in secondary education has a similar bearing on 
adult life. We hear much of the benefits of modern education, 
and of the importance of raising the legal school-leaving age. 
We are inclined to take the benefits for granted ; but we do 
not give sufficient attention to the problem of what we 
really wish to teach—how the time devoted to education can 
best be spent. How do we wish to spend the time of the pupil 
between the ages of ten and sixteen years? Do we really 
wish to teach anything? 

This question may sound absurd ; but there is a school of 
educational thought which implicitly answers it in the 
negative. Educationists of this type emphasise mental 
training. Their view is that it makes very little difference 
what you teach, so long as you keep the mind actively 
working, and inculcate habits of industry. One prominent 
schoolmaster is reported to have expressed this view crudely 
and bluntly by saying that it did not much matter what you 
taught a boy so long as he did not like it. Though not usually 
expressed so crudely, this view is widely held. It is doubtful, 
for example, whether the teaching of Latin and Greek to 
those who leave school at sixteen can be defended on any 
other grounds. Nor, in the average course of instruction in 
the ordinary modernised secondary school, can we find very 
much which has appreciable value considered from any other 
point of view. The “ subjects ” are so conventionalised that 
very little contact is made with life, thought, or civilisation. 
If those of mature years will consider what part of the instruc- 
tion they received at school means anything to them, I think 
they will agree that this estimate is not far wrong. 

Is this point of view the right one? Can we not obtain 
the necessary mental training in acquiring the information 
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which is, on other grounds, desirable? Is there really nothing 
which the average man and woman in our modern civilisation 
ought to know? Until we have made up our minds on these 
points, we cannot hope to find reality and vitality in our 
education. A school of modern thought, first expressed in 
systematic form in Herbert Spencer’s famous little book on 
education, answers these questions in the affirmative. The 
answer is that modern man and woman should be acquainted 
with science. The movement started in those early days has not 
been altogether ineffective. Science teaching has entered the 
schools. Indeed I think we may say that no modern and 
efficient school is without science teaching of some sort. But 
the experience of many years has convinced me, and some 
others, that the problem is not solved. Somehow or other the 
modern science teaching has proved to be as dead, and nearly 
as much divorced from modern life and thought, as the old 
classical teaching. Something is lacking. 

In the ordinary school curriculum, to the majority of 
pupils, one science is taught. It may be chemistry, heat, 
light and sound, magnetism and electricity, biology, or, very 
occasionally, geology. To the minority, two sciences are 
usually taught. In either case it is very doubtful whether 
the child who passes the School Certificate examination at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen has a real grasp of scientific 
thought and method. If he is taught chemistry he learns a 
number of isolated facts like the preparation of oxygen, the 
extraction of sulphur from its earth, the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid, the reduction of iron from its ores by heating 
with coke and limestone. He also learns to express these 
changes by chemical equations, and to calculate the quan- 
tities used. But somehow or other the vital principles are 
overlaid with a mass of detail interesting only to the chemical 
specialist. There are a few contacts with common life, such 
as the knowledge of what is happening when a candle burns, 
but they are far too few. Nor do we get much better results 
if we choose some other science. Much of what is taught is 
as far removed from what the average man wants to know, 
and ought to know, as the old dreary grind of Latin and Greek. 
The problem to be solved is : can we teach what ought to be 
known? 

There is a movement at the present time, called general 
science, which is an attempt to solve this problem. A number 
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of teachers and educationists, both in this country and in 
America, have been busy devising schemes by means of 
which it is hoped to give some vitality to education in 
science, and to teach those things which the average man 
should know. There are considerable difficulties in formu- 
lating a practicable scheme. Consequently the advocates of 
general science, though they agree that the science course 
must include elementary facts and theories from different 
branches of science, disagree about nearly everything else. 
It will be of some interest to summarise what has been, and 
is being, done. 

One type of general science has been taught for many 
years in the United States, and, to a lesser extent, in Canada. 
As early as 1908, general science courses have been known 
in American high schools, and, to-day, in some of the States, 
general science appears in the curriculum as often as the old 
type of science teaching. A good idea of the methods adopted 
can be gathered from the syllabus of one of many courses, 
which divides the instruction into ten units. The first two 
are :—‘‘ The Homes we Live in” and “ The Clothing we 
Wear.” The last one is “The Work of Continuing the 
Species.” This journal is not the place to give a detailed 
criticism of this method of approach. But it is fairly clear at 
the first glance that the idea of ‘‘ mental training ” has been 
abandoned entirely, and that the study of the principles of 
science is not apparent. It will be sufficient to say that this 
type of general science has not crossed the Atlantic, and that 
English teachers and educationists are proceeding on different 
lines.* 

In England, the teaching of general science in secondary 
schools is sporadic and rare. A syllabus may be worked in 
one school, and, under the guidance of the teacher who 
originated it, may not be too unsuccessful. But it does not 
spread. Occasionally such a syllabus may be published, but 
it is usually ignored or, when not ignored, it is riddled with 
adverse criticism. There have been, however, one or two 
attempts to formulate a syllabus for general use. The first 
authoritative statement of the desirability of generalising 
the school work in science came from an important com- 
mittee of which Sir J. J. Thomson was the chairman. The 


* Anyone interested in the American development will find a good account in How 
to Teach General Science, by J. O. Frank. Blakiston. 
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report entitled Natural Science in Education was first pub- 
lished in 1918, and contains many valuable recommendations, 
by no means all of which have been carried out, which do not 
concern us here. There were, however, three recommenda- 
tions which are relevant to our subject. 


8. That in all secondary schools for boys the time given to 
Science should not be less than four periods in the first year of 
the course from 12 to 16, and not less than six periods in the three 
succeeding years. 

17. That the science work for pupils under 16 should be planned 
as a self-contained course, and should include, besides chemistry 
and physics, some study of plant and animal life. 

18. That more attention should be directed to those aspects of 
the sciences which bear directly on the objects and experiences of 
everyday life. 


During the twenty years that have elapsed since that 
report was issued, practically nothing has been done. Occa- 
sionally a syllabus has been issued. A summary of a syllabus 
will be found in the recent (1932) report of the Secondary 
Schools Examination Council. Another one comes from a 
committee of the Science Masters’ Association. But these 
attempts are vitiated by two serious defects. The first is the 
ignoring of Sir J. J. Thomson’s essential recommendation 
concerning the minimum time. The second is that the 
syllabuses are merely summaries of very elementary chem- 
istry, physics and biology, drawn up as if they were subjects 
to be taught on the ordinary specialist lines. There is no 
attempt to co-ordinate the teaching into a coherent whole, 
or to make the course self-contained. The results so far have 
been negligible. 

When committees fail, when criticism is of no avail except 
to lead to the appointment of other committees, who there- 
upon ignore the criticisms and repeat the same old errors, 
it remains for private individuals to attempt the task. It 
appears to me that the following are absolutely essential 
features of a properly arranged science course for secondary 
schools : 

1. That the time be not less than that recommended by Sir 


J. J. Thomson’s committee. 

2. That the details of the science syllabus should be chosen 
on account of their fundamental scientific importance, and because 
of their bearing on practical life, and that, in the choosing of the 
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details, no notice whatever should be taken of the particular 
branch of science in which they are usually included. 

3. That the course of instruction should be a unity, and that, 
so far as possible, the divisions between the specialist sciences 
should be ignored. 

4. When differences, such as that between living and non- 
living, preclude absolute unity, every effort should be made to 
co-ordinate the teaching in the sections. 

5. That the teaching of science should be linked with that of 
other subjects, particularly mathematics, which is continually 
used in science work, and geography. 


The last four may be summarised by saying that there is 
all the difference in the world between teaching elementary 
science and teaching chemistry, physics and _ biology. 
Considered from this aspect, there is something to be said 
for the American methods. Although the courses are dis- 
cursive, and too much popularised, and the essential element 
of teaching the principles of science seems to have been 
overlooked, something may be learned from their method of 
approach. They do not treat the science as subjects, but 
deal with topics, and, in the treatment of those topics, they 
include such scientific facts and theories as are relevant. 
This method, in principle, appears to me to be sound. Every- 
thing depends on the choice of the topics, and on the matter 
included under each. Is it possible to choose your topics in 
such a manner as to include the scientific knowledge with 
which all should be acquainted ? 

This brings me to a difficult part of the discussion. I have 
to try to give an unbiased account of my own work, and it 
is not easy. Obviously it would be unfitting for me to praise 
it, but it may be allowable for me to indicate the lines on 
which I have attempted to solve the problem.* Whether 
the attempt be successful or not, (and I am quite sure that 
it is open to criticism in detail) it is, so far as I am aware, the 
only one which recognises the principles I have just laid down, 
or proceeds on any definite principles, clearly expressed and 
worked out in detail. 

It seems to me essential, in arranging the principles of 
science in topics, that the topics should be simple. The 
difficulties of “the House we Live in” as a first topic are 


* The syllabus was published as a supplement to the Schoolmaster for November 7th, 
1935+ 
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obvious. The simplest requirements of the building of houses 
involve scientific principles beyond the powers of the beginner. 
For example, the elementary requirement that walls must be 
built which will neither allow moisture to penetrate from 
outside nor permit condensation from inside raises compli- 
cated scientific problems. If treated at all, it should be 
considered at a later stage. For the beginner we must have 
simple topics, so for the first two I have chosen water and air. 
Even then I have found some of the problems arising out of 
the study of water too difficult for the beginner, and have 
thought it necessary to return to the topic later on. 

In the early stages, therefore, for simplicity, I have chosen 
simple everyday substances as my topics, and in their 
treatment have considered both chemical and physical 
properties. Under air we can study both its chemical 
composition, including the everyday phenomenon of burn- 
ing, and the physical properties including pressure, which 
leads to the study of the barometer. Under iron, a simple 
study of magnetism is also relevant. Metals generally, 
amongst other physical properties, are the only efficient 
reflectors of light, so the laws of reflection can come under 
this heading. The whole object is to include in a natural 
manner the principal facts of elementary science which 
should be known. In the later stages of the course questions 
can be considered which do not obviously arise out of the 
study of simple substances, and so I have included among 
the later topics : Gravitation and the solar system, Machines, 
Wave-motion and Evolution. 

There is no space to give further details, which those 
interested will find in the complete syllabus, but a few words 
are needed on the last-named topic. The main idea of the 
movement towards general science is to give vitality to 
science teaching, and to include in the course the main 
outlines of modern scientific thought. With this object in 
view, it would be a serious omission not to include evolution, 
which is the main co-ordinating principle of modern biology. 
I sincerely hope that those interested in education will not 
regard this as controversial. While it is not possible here to 
give a full discussion of this point, I wish to urge that, when 
an explanation of the origin of the multitudinous forms of 
life has been generally accepted by competent men of science 
for many years, and when no alternative hypothesis from 
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the scientific point of view has been put forward, and when 
no serious scientific objections have been urged, a course of* 
science teaching is incomplete without it. Nor have I been 
able to discover that reasonable objections can be urged on 
religious grounds. Call it a hypothesis if you wish—it does 
not matter much what you call it—but with this hypothesis 
biology is a living thing ; without it it is an unco-ordinated 
mass of detail. Of course the general scheme of teaching 
science in topics can be implemented without it, but it seems 
to me that, if you really are going to give vitality to science 
teaching, and to educate the future citizen in the knowledge 
of the material world disclosed by scientific thought, it is a 
serious omission to leave out the main co-ordinating principle 
of our knowledge of living things. 

It is hoped that the movement for the teaching of a form 
of science which has reality and vitality will spread. Too 
long has secondary education been a formalised course of 
instruction in “ subjects,’ which the pupil on leaving school 
proceeds to forget as soon as possible. The ignorance of the 
average man of the common facts of the world and of life is 
too appalling. Something should be done to teach the things 
that ought to be known. So far as education in science is 
concerned, I am convinced that the generalising of the instruc- 
tion is the solution we are seeking, and, with all due modesty, 
I venture to hope that my own suggestion of including this 
generalised science in a number of comparatively simple 
topics, and ignoring the arbitrary divisions between the 
specialist sciences, is the means by which this can best be 
done. Should these suggestions be generally adopted, and 
this reform in teaching come into general use, the many 
unprofitable years I have spent teaching science on the old 
lines, and enabling pupils to pass examinations, will not have 
been altogether wasted. 


H. S. SHEetron. 


* It is just as well to say that I have read Mr. Douglas Dewar’s book, also that of 
Sir Ambrose Fleming, but this is not the place to criticise them. 


MEMOIRS OF A POLISH NOBLEMAN. 


IVE years ago, Count Bogdan de Hutten-Czapski, one 

of the great Polish landowners, formerly attached to 

the German Embassy in Paris and aide-de-camp to the 
erstwhile Imperial German Statthalter of Alsace-Lorraine, 
made a truly princely donation to the University and the 
Polytechnical Academy at Warsaw. The donation in question 
consisted in the transfer to those institutions of 2,684 hectares 
(about 6,710 acres) of his estate at Smogulec, in the province 
of Poznan. Festivities on a large scale were organised at the 
time by Warsaw University to celebrate this event, festivities 
to which the Sovereign Order of the Knights of Malta, one 
of whose high dignitaries Count Hutten-Czapski had long 
been, delegated M. Alfred de Chlapovski, Polish Ambassador 
in Paris, as its representative. Count Hutten-Czapski was 
at that date already eighty years old. Since then this 
amazingly active “‘ Grand Old Man” has worked, with an 
indefatigable assiduity well calculated to excite the admiring 
envy of any normal man fifty years his junior, at the compila- 
tion of his Memoirs. These were published at the beginning 
of 1936 by the firm of E. S. Mittler in Berlin under the title 
Sechszig Jahre Politik und Gesellschaft in two impressively 
bulky volumes of some 600 pages each, the study of which 
may be recommended, not only to professional historians, 
but to all those still capable of retaining an interest in a 
relatively recent past that—however much the younger 
generation of to-day may ignore the fact—has overwhelmingly 
contributed to shape the present. 

Of the author it may be said that he played a part suz 
generis in the chequered and frequently somewhat complicated 
relations between Prussia and the latter’s Polish territory 
prior to the Great War, which ended in the definite liberation 
of Poland from the threefold yoke of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, and in her re-establishment as an independent State. 
As a matter of fact, Count Hutten-Czapski was the only 
great landowner among the Polish aristocracy, who, during 
half a century preceding the outbreak of the Great War, 
consented to enter the service of Germany. But over and 
beyond his political réle, Count Hutten-Czapski is pre-emi- 
nently a personification of that exquisite courtesy and never- 
failing bonhomie, of that perfect aristocracy of demeanour 
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mingled with vast experience of the world, of that rare 
moderation of views, of that impeccable taste, of that digni- 
fied bearing, of that intellectually and zsthetically and politi- 
cally cosmopolitan outlook on life—in a word, of that elegant 
savoir vivre—of a European society impregnated to its 
roots by French eighteenth-century tradition. Qualities un- 
doubtedly unknown to revolutionary periods, and withal 
absolutely inconceivable in contemporary troubled times! 

“¢ Aristocratic lineage, Polish nationality, Prussian citizen- 
ship, the Catholic faith, Liberal political convictions, eco- 
nomic independence, cosmopolitan education, joy of life, 
thirst for knowledge, love of work and travel ”—these, writes 
Count Hutten-Czapski, have invariably constituted the 
determining factors of his long life. Truly an admirable 
apologia pro vita sua, which—mutatis mutandis as regards the 
first four factors enumerated—will awaken a sympathetic 
echo in the hearts of a great number. 

Born in 1851 as the son of Count Joseph Napoleon de 
Czapski and his wife, née Countess Mielzynska, Bogdan de 
Hutten-Czapski, from his cradle onwards, was richly en- 
dowed with those personal connections which are invariably 
an important factor of success in life. His father, who had 
fought in the Polish war of liberation against Russia in 1830-1 
and had subsequently been compelled to flee to London, 
where he lived in exile some fifteen years, during which he 
apparently worked for the Irish national movement and also 
co-operated with the future Napoleon III and Mazzini, 
favoured collaboration between the Polish citizens of Prussia 
and the Prussian authorities. This standpoint was certainly 
attributable to his ineradicable hatred of Russia. Joseph 
Napoleon de Czapski died before his son Bogdan had cele- 
brated a second birthday, but the son manifestly inherited 
the paternal anti-Russian complex, since Bogdan after the 
death of his remarkably capable mother in 1875—he being 
then aged twenty-four—decided to enter the service of the 
Prussian State. Henceforth, for over forty years, Count 
Bogdan de Hutten-Czapski was the only big landowner 
appertaining to the Polish aristocracy to be found in such a 
position. His absolute isolation probably weighed on him, 
to judge by his admission that ‘ his convictions had clashed 
with those of persons near and dear to him,” which he 
publicly made on the occasion of the Warsaw University 
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festivities already mentioned. But what should particularly 
endear the venerable Count to all his readers, whatever their 
own political views may be, is his further admission, in the 
introduction to his Memoirs, that never will he renounce or 
repudiate his political past. To emphasise this to-day, on the 
part of someone who served in conspicuous places under 
three Kaisers in Imperial Germany, requires courage of no 
mean order. 

In these fascinating Memoirs, the Count tells his readers 
that the two dominating ideals of his life were : 1, to improve 
the relations between the Papacy and the secular Powers ; 
2, to reconcile Poland and Prussia. For it must be borne in 
mind that Count Hutten-Czapski is not only a sincere Polish 
patriot, but also an ardent Catholic. 

His intimate relations with the Holy See, according to his 
own version, commenced when he was a youngster of nine- 
teen, precisely between the memorable day when the Vatican 
Council proclaimed urbi et orbt the dogma of Papal Infallibility 
in matters of faith and morals, and the not less memorable 
Venti Settembre, when the Italian troops entered the Eternal 
City through the Porta Pia, and the Infallible Inmate of the 
Vatican retired behind the Portone di Bronzo into dignified 
and voluntary captivity. It may sound strange that Pio 
Nono’s famous Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, should 
have requested a boy of nineteen, immediately after the 
latter’s arrival in Rome, to come and see him in order to 
obtain a detailed account of the latest occurrences in Germany 
and Austria. Almost stranger, that as soon as the youth had 
finished his exposé the Cardinal should have taken him, 
then and there, to the Pope in order to enable him to repeat 
it for the Holy Father’s benefit. True, the youth had been 
furnished with a letter of introduction to the Papal Secretary 
of State by the Apostolic Nuncio in Vienna ; and his mother 
was on cordial terms with various influential ecclesiastical 
personages. Nevertheless, the Curia is generally reputed to 
be possessed of other, more reliable, and less fortuitous 
sources of information. 

This part of the Memoirs need not, of course, be taken too 
seriously. It may well be that Count Hutten-Czapski’s 
memory, at the age of eighty, was not wholly accurate in 
regard to events that took place sixty years previously. This 
suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the Count himself 
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admits that “with the lightheartedness of youth” he took 
no notes of any of his conversations with Pius 1X at that 
momentous time. And it is the merest commonplace that, 
with advancing age, everyone is prone involuntarily to 
exaggerate the importance of actions performed, or parts 
played, by him in his youth. Such criticism should not, 
however, be interpreted as implying that Count Hutten- 
Czapski’s reminiscences of his experiences in Rome in those 
critical days are devoid either of interest or importance. 
Far from it. His account of Pius IX, scion of the noble House 
of the Counts of Mastai-Ferretti and withal one of the most 
illustrious successors of St. Peter, tallies with everything 
hitherto known about the great Pope of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Infallibility, of the Syllabus and the 
Vatican Council—about his extraordinary personal charm 
and fascinating affability, combined with the rigid austerity 
of an ecclesiastic and the uncompromisingly dogmatic 
authoritativeness of a Supreme Pontiff. 

Count Hutten-Czapski has lived to see the first of his 
above-mentioned ideals fully realised. At the outset of the 
Count’s career, sixty-five years ago, the Holy See was at war 
with the newly founded Kingdom of United Italy, which had 
ruthlessly annexed the Papal State; and with the equally 
new German Empire, where Bismarck, following in the foot- 
steps of the Hohenstaufens, had set himself the task of 
subjugating the Catholic Church to the Protestant House of 
Hohenzollern. Relations between the Vatican and the Third 
French Republic born of the catastrophe of Sedan were 
strained, those between the Vatican and the British Govern- 
ment frigid. It was the heyday of aggressive anticlericalism. 
To-day the vexed “ Roman question,” Cavour’s nightmare, 
has been solved to the mutual satisfaction of both the parties 
concerned; and the relations of the Church with most 
countries are on a more secure footing than had been the 
case for centuries. The Great War altered the whole aspect 
of Europe and of the globe. New frontiers have been mapped 
out, new States called into existence, new economic conditions 
created, new political systems invented, new ethical creeds 
evolved. The cataclysm changed everything all around. 
Only the unchangeable Church—to borrow Macaulay’s im- 
mortal phrase—is still there. Nay, she alone has emerged 
from the terrible ordeal with enhanced power and prestige. 
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But Count Hutten-Czapski has not been privileged to 
witness the accomplishment of his second ideal—or, at any 
rate, not in the form in which he conceived it. In this case, 
concrete achievements have immeasurably exceeded his 
dreams. The Great War, by restoring to Poland her inde- 
pendence and her unity, fundamentally transformed the 
aspect of her relations with Russia, Germany, and Austria. 
The three formerly so powerful Monarchies, essential factors 
of the European equilibrium and guarantors of peace, have 
been submerged by the tidal wave. And independent, united 
Poland must henceforth thread her way as best she can along 
a thorny path. 

In the opening chapter, Count Czapski recalls his school- 
days in Paris, when he was a pupil at the celebrated Lycée 
Bonaparte, among his schoolmates being the future President 
of the French Republic, Casimir-Périer, who succeeded 
Carnot after the latter’s assassination in 1894, but resigned 
after exactly two hundred and two days; and the future 
famous historian, Albert Vandal. It was towards the close of 
the scintillating era of the Second Empire, and Count Czapski’s 
mother played a leading réle in the brilliant social life of the 
French capital, the guests at her house including Countess 
Stéphanie Tacher de la Pagerie, a niece of Empress Joséphine, 
and such distinguished personages as Marshal MacMahon ; 
Emile Ollivier, the last Prime Minister of Napoleon III, son- 
in-law of Liszt and brother-in-law of Cosima Wagner ; and 
the eminent historian and statesman, Adolphe Thiers. On 
July 2nd, 1870, Bogdan de Hutten-Czapski, then aged nine- 
teen, passed the examination for the diploma of bachelier, 
which qualifies its holder to study at a university. Three 
weeks later he was present as a spectator at the historic sitting 
of the Corps législatif, in which Emile Ollivier made his famous 
declaration that it was with a “light heart” that France 
declared war on Germany. 

Having entered the service of the Prussian State as a Crown 
jurist in the Department of Justice in 1875, Bogdan de 
Hutten-Czapski, finding the work assigned him uncongenial, 
exchanged two years later a legal career for a military, more 
suited to his aptitudes. In either case the professional duties 
imposed on him would appear to have been much less exact- 
ing than the social obligations of a young man in his position. 
This position, created nolens volens by family ties and a large 
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fortune, afforded the young Count unexampled opportunities 
of observing Court and other life in Berlin during the early 
years of the German Empire welded into shape by the genius 
of Bismarck. One of the author’s numerous observations 
made during his sojourn in Berlin at the end of the ’seventies 
may be noted. Among his patrons was the Secretary of State 
at the Foreign Ministry, Hermann von Thile, who had married 
a schoolmate and lifelong friend of Bogdan’s mother. 
Hermann von Thile, a perfect specimen of the European 
statesmen of those halcyon days, was both a Greek and an 
Italian scholar of ripe learning and exquisite taste. He was 
wont to assemble once a week, in a house that was a veritable 
miniature museum of the choicest art treasures, a small but 
select society of admirers of Dante. But these admirers were 
by no means mere amateurs, they were all of them experts in 
their domain. After a modest supper, so Count Hutten- 
Czapski tells us, one of the guests delivered a carefully pre- 
pared lecture on the subject of one-half of a canto of the 
Divina Commedia, whereby the original text was minutely 
translated and all subsequent variations critically analysed. 

Commandeered, at his own request, by the German Em- 
bassy in Paris in 1882, in the capacity of a sort of super- 
numerary attaché, semi-military and semi-civilian, Count 
Hutten-Czapski took, most legitimately, full advantage of his 
numerous society connections in the French capital. He was 
thus able to make the acquaintance of Gambetta, who on 
various occasions assured him of the necessity of satisfactory 
relations between France and Germany. One of his reports 
on Gambetta earned for its author an altogether unusual 
encomium on the part of Bismarck: “ excellent report ; 
this young man has really good connections.” During his 
stay in Paris, Count Hutten-Czapski became friends with 
Count (later Prince) Henckel von Donnersmarck, at whose 
hospitable house he frequently met Gambetta and also the 
illustrious literary critic Sainte-Beuve. Among many other 
acquaintances he made, either there or elsewhere, not the 
least interesting, assuredly, was that of the great Catholic 
journalist, Louis Veuillot, founder and editor of the militant 
Catholic political organ ? Univers, to whom Jules Lemaitre 
paid so remarkable a tribute in the sixth series of Les Con- 
temporains. 

The German Ambassador in Paris at that time (1882) was 
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Prince Clovis Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, of ancient South 
German lineage, an erstwhile fellow-student of Queen 
Victoria’s consort at Géttingen, and later on, from 1894 till 
October 1900, an amiable and by no means incompetent 
Chancellor of the German Empire, in which difficult post he 
succeeded Caprivi and preceded Biilow. By a notable coinci- 
dence, the latter was in 1882 fulfilling the functions of Second 
Secretary to the Embassy, and an instructive book of remini- 
scences by Count Harry Kessler* shows us the dandyish 
Bilow assiduously engaged, outside his none too onerous 
official duties, on the congenial task of endeavouring to 
seduce Count Kessler’s beautiful and brilliant mother, an 
Irish lady who had married the Hamburg banker Kessler, 
and whose salon, thanks mainly to the fascinating charm and 
intellectual superiority of its hostess, had developed into a 
centre of social life in Paris. Although Biilow characteristic- 
ally took advantage of the temporary absence of Countess 
Kessler’s husband in the United States, his advances met 
with no success, despite the fact that with his customary 
self-sufficiency he assured the lady that he “‘ would open for 
her the gates of paradise ” if only she accepted them. With 
her gift of psychological penetration, Countess Kessler, from 
the outset, had seen through Bilow. “I have never,” she 
wrote, ‘ known a worse arriviste than he is. He admits, 
moreover, that he would have walked over corpses to attain 
his ends. He had neither heart nor scruples. Certainly he 
was intelligent, but not excessively so, and, when all is 
said, he was antipathetic, because at the very beginning one 
discovered his boundless egotism.”’ Bilow could not digest 
the beautiful Countess’s rebuff. In his notorious Denkwiirdig- 
keiten, which have been aptly compared to the venomous 
diary of a discharged chambermaid, the ex-Chancellor took 
a coward’s revenge on the lady by shooting what he doubtless 
supposed to be a poisoned arrow against a dead and defence- 
less person. But this arrow, like so many others, has 
proved fatal to the archer who shot it. Bulow was a gifted 
and versatile man. Count Hutten-Czapski, however, sums up 
the universal verdict concerning him and his posthumously 
published Denkwiirdigkeiten when he cites approvingly the 
words of another competent judge that “ Bulow is the only 
person who committed suicide after his death.” 
* Geschichten und Zeiten. Berlin: S. Fischer, 1935. 
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After leaving the German Army at the end of 1896 with 
the rank of Major, Count Hutten-Czapski never occupied 
any official post of any sort, military or civilian. His nomina- 
tion by the Prussian Crown as a member of the Herrenbaus, 
the non-elective Upper House of the former Prussia Diet, 
cannot in any case be regarded as an appointment to official 
duties. Yet the political influence of this Polish nobleman of 
Prussian citizenship was well-nigh unbounded. Standing 
above, and aloof from, the intrigues of Court camarillas 
and political factions, Hutten-Czapski was henceforth the 
confidential friend and valued counsellor of three Chancellors : 
Hohenlohe, Biilow, Bethmann-Hollweg. He even succeeded in 
gaining something approaching the confidence and friendship 
of that most whimsical of individuals, the éminence grise of 
post-Bismarckian Germany, Friedrich von Holstein, whose 
policy—as he admits—proved so fatal to Germany. 

The extreme benevolence, charitableness, and good taste of 
this venerable Polish aristocrat’s judgment on the numerous 
highly placed personages with whom he came into contact, 
and with many of whom he was on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, is all the more comforting when it is compared with 
the acid malignity and monstrous partiality, only too evi- 
dently born of wounded pride, frequently displayed by certain 
German writers of reminiscences since the Great War. 

Count Hutten-Czapski has the courage to admit that the 
outcome of the War in nowise modified his previously 
courteous, although never intimate, relations with the 
Kaiser—with whose grandmother, Empress Augusta, he had 
entertained particularly cordial relations, a fact which earned 
for him the malevolent suspicion of Bismarck. The Count’s 
tributes to the much-maligned Holstein and to Bethmann- 
Hollweg are moving in their manifest sincerity. 

Eminently worthy of record is the fact that this “‘ Grand 
Old Man ” of German and European politics prides himself on 
going every year, in his ’eighties, to Rome, to implore the 
blessing of the Vicar of Christ. In his youth, under the 
Pontificate of Pio Nono, he first ascended the Scala Sancta ; 
and to-day, in his old age, he feels, so he tells us, the need 
of travelling annually, at the time of the Holy Week and 
Easter, to the Primatial See of Christendom. 

Grorces CuatTrerton-Hitt. 
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EFFect oF SPAIN ON Europe. 


HERE were those in Europe who took the view up to 

the summer of this year that the very rottenness of the 

general situation might save the situation from war. 
It is obviously possible for a thing to be too bad to be taken 
seriously, and therefore too bad to be serious. When no one 
knows who is going to fight, or on which side, the danger of 
war is clearly smaller than if the camps be irrevocably marked 
out. On that argument the danger becomes still smaller if the 
kaleidoscope changes, as it has changed in Europe, with 
bewildering rapidity. None the less, up to the night of July 
17th to 18th last, when a military revolt broke out in Morocco 
against the Republican Government of Spain, there did hang 
over Europe the general nightmare, blurred as it might be, of 
a repetition of the sort of war that began in 1914. The 
antagonisms, fears, bad temper were being canalised along 
the humdrum nationalistic patriotic lines; that is to say, 
Germany was gaining daily strength as a strong nation 
actuated by the united patriotic feelings of all classes in Ger- 
many. French and British opinion was reacting in the like 
spirit of united nationalism. 

But when the Spanish civil war broke out a new factor was 
introduced into the European maelstrom. There are those 
who regard civil war as something more deplorable than 
international war ; but it is not obvious to many people why 
the mutual murder of strangers belonging to the same race 
or nation should be any worse than the murder of strangers 
belonging to another race or nation. It even seems arguable 
that a civil war is less fearsome than international war 
because it is more localised and likely to involve a smaller 
sum of general damage. In the case of Spain, however, the 
latest civil war has had much more in it than met the eye. 
It happens that the several European dictatorships are 
characteristically labelled, not only by nationalist, but by 
social labels. The bolshevik dictatorship of Russia has for 
nearly twenty years boasted of its proletarian bias. The 
middle and upper classes in the Russian system are in prin- 
ciple the dispossessed classes, and the so-called “ working 
class” is featured as the dominant ruling class. Both the 
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Italian and German dictatorships have an answering bias in 
the opposite sense. Mussolini and Hitler alike have con- 
sistently claimed that they are a bulwark against communism, 
that at any rate they safeguard their own country from 
communism. 

There thus operates on the international scene what may 
be called a horizontal or class division as well as a vertical or 
national division. The duality of antagonisms has been a 
feature of the post-war years. Now no Russian would deny, 
at any rate openly, that the “world revolution” remains 
to-day as dear a cause to bolshevik hearts as it ever was during 
the past nineteen years. Russian propaganda has never waned 
during those years, its frank object being to stir up the work- 
ing class of countries outside Russia to do what Lenin did, or 
pretended to do, for the Russian working class. It is a remark- 
able thing that a body of men such as those who have ruled 
Russia for a generation should have maintained a revolu- 
tionary fervour for nearly a generation and not got tired of 
it, or nauseated with it. Being actuated by so negative and 
destructive a cause—destructive primarily of personal liberty 
—it is not surprising that they have had their own nemeses 
and difficulties. La révolution dévore ses enfants. Former stal- 
warts of the bolshevik cause have been destroyed in the very 
fury of destruction they themselves let loose ; and each new 
body of leaders is obsessed with fear that the next wave may 
submerge them in their turn. It has therefore been a feature 
of Russian political life since the October revolution of 1917 
that the successive leaders had at all costs to win new prestige. 

All dictatorships and all revolutions in their varying degrees 
are subject to such a condition. Herr Hitler must go on start- 
ling the world if he is to maintain his heroic fiction at home. 
If he is not tearing up the Versailles Treaty, he must be tearing 
up the Locarno Treaty, or quitting the League of Nations, or 
recovering the Saar. By the same sort of urge the bolshevik 
leaders have never given up hope, or at least never admitted 
defeat, in their self-imposed réle of disrupting the social 
order in every other country as they did in their own. The 
French stay-in strikes that began last May when M. Blum by 
his electoral victory was destined to become the first Socialist 
Prime Minister of the Third Republic, bore the unmistakable 
hall-mark of Russian coaching. The French situation was a 
close thing for the bolshevik cause. No effort was spared in 
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Moscow to ensure a communist revolution in France. In 
Spain, meanwhile, a Government of the Popular Front had 
been produced by the February election. Spain had ever since 
been thrown into the vortex of social unrest, in its turn helped 
and encouraged by Moscow. When the Spanish fascists 
hoisted their standard in Morocco and determined to contest 
the fate of Spain, a definite challenge was thrown down to 
Moscow. We at once witnessed the European spectacle of a 
new or clearer horizontal split. Russian prestige was clearly 
engaged in the insurgents’ defeat. German and Italian prestige 
was equally engaged in the insurgents’ victory. It was 
obvious to Moscow as to every other European camp that a 
decisive issue had been joined. If Spain went red, it was a 
virtual certainty that France would go red. If the Spanish 
insurgents won their cause, bolshevism in Western Europe 
was doomed. From the beginning the Portuguese Govern- 
ment refused to be “ neutral.” It took and announced the 
view that communism was a menace to Portugal’s own 
security. Nam sua res agitur. Neither Russia nor Germany nor 
Italy ever felt neutral from the first moment the war started. 
How could they? Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini were closely 
concerned in the outcome. 

M. Blum was thereby placed in a difficulty. He had 
assumed office only on June 4th to the accompaniment of 
rapidly spreading strikes such as raised the very issue of 
democracy versus dictatorship. Could the democratic system 
survive in France? If not, was it to bea fascist or a communist 
dictatorship? Belgium, too, was passing through the like 
emergency. M. van Zeeland had to meet as severe a trial as 
M. Blum had to face. There was little doubt that the Belgian 
strikes of June last were inspired and modelled on the French 
strikes. They began in Liége and Mons, which were nearest 
to the French industrial areas. The strikers’ demands were 
similar to those of the French: a forty-hour week, holidays 
with full pay, trade union bargaining and higher wages. Like 
M. Blum, M. van Zeeland began by conceding the strikers’ 
demands, and thereby merely begged the question to gain 
time. 

While no less grave a question was being raised in France 
and in Belgium than whether the democratic system could be 
safeguarded, the very same question was raised in Spain with 
far more dramatic precision and urgency. In Spain it soon 
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became obvious that the democratic system was at an end, 
and that the real question to be decided was whether the 
alternative dictatorship was to be communist or fascist. It 
was in the early hours of July 18th that the Spanish army in 
Morocco began seizing Government buildings. Within twenty- 
four hours the insurgents were in control of the whole of 
Spanish Morocco, and Spain itself was split into its two camps. 
The Government in Madrid resigned as soon as the first news 
of the revolt was received. The new Government resigned 
within a few hours, and was replaced by a third. Such was the 
death agony of democracy in Spain. Within one week the 
whole of Spain was plunged into the bitterest civil war, the 
suddenness and violence of which proved how dry had been 
the tinder. It was only five months before that the so-called 
“Popular Front,” helped by economic distress, unemploy- 
ment and Russian coaching, was returned to power at the 
election. At once the violent tendency of the Left-wing 
agitators raced ahead of the Government they had them- 
selves produced. Seftor Azana and Sefior Quiroga were given 
the same sort of paradoxical reception as M. Blum was given 
later in France. Nerves became increasingly raw. When 
Sefior Quiroga dismissed from their posts a batch of officers 
who had been prominently concerned in the suppression of 
the 1934 revolt, the tension was near to breaking point. The 
assassination on July 13th of Sefior Sotelo by Government 
police made the war certain. It came within four days of that 
event. 

At once it became obvious that the tinder was dry else- 
where than in Spain. The clear danger emerged, unless out- 
side folly could be restrained, of a European conflict of com- 
munism versus anti-communism, whether the anti-communist 
forces be called nazis, fascists or nationalists. Pressure was 
put upon M. Blum by his own extremists that he should 
support the so-called “ popular” side in Spain. M. Blum 
fortunately recognised that if he allowed himself to be driven 
into intervention, physical or moral, Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini would at once intervene on the other side. With 
prompt good sense therefore M. Blum on August Ist appealed 
to the British and Italian Governments for “ the rapid adop- 
tion and immediate observance of an agreed arrangement for 
non-intervention in Spain.” He appealed in the first instance 
to the Mediterranean Powers closely affected by the war, but 
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within a few days the scope was widened and a similar appeal 
was made to Portugal, Germany, Russia, and Belgium. 
While on French initiative the negotiations were proceeding 
for the organisation of non-intervention, something else was 
proceeding which showed how unlikely it was that any 
effective agreement on non-intervention could be achieved. 
The outbreak in Spain seemed to break down the last vestige 
of reserve in the two capitals upon whom European peace in 
the first instance seemed to depend. Berlin and Moscow let 
loose a campaign of virulent abuse of each other. It was 
obvious that Herr Hitler and Mr. Stalin regarded the Spanish 
war as an incentive and a challenge to their own ideologies 
which stood for the like antithesis. On August 11th Mr. Stalin 
issued a decree whereby the age for military service in Russia 
was reduced from 21 to 19. His context left no doubt in any 
mind of his motive. Already a forced levy had been made 
upon the Russian worker to provide funds for the communist 
side in the Spanish war. In the first week of August a three- 
day campaign led to the equivalent of half a million sterling 
being collected in Russia for Madrid. At a later date it was 
given out from Moscow that the ‘‘ Government ” had stopped 
that money from actually being sent to Madrid. In the last 
week of August a Russian Ambassador arrived secretly in 
Madrid. The entire machinery of opinion in Russia propa- 
gated a violent sympathy for the Spanish Left. By the same 
token it propagated a violent hatred of those who sym- 
pathised with the Spanish Right, in particular of the German 
nazis. As for Herr Hitler, there was no evidence as yet that he 
had made any contribution in cash or in arms to the cause of 
the Spanish insurgents. Yet there was no doubt where his 
sympathies lay. On August 24th he countered the Stalin 
edict of August 11th by decreeing laconically that “ the 
period of active compulsory service in the three branches of 
the armed forces” in Germany be doubled from one to two 
years. The mathematical effect of the two decrees was 
perhaps less important than their psychological effect. 
Germany’s peace strength was increased from, say, 500,000 
to 650,000 in the case of the army, Russia’s from 1,300,000 
to 1,500,000 ; probably not much more. But what did result 
was an increased state of tension between Berlin and Moscow, 
between the two ideas for which they stood. What if war 
broke out between Germany and Russia? There were those 
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who wondered. The Baltic countries, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia would inevitably be involved. There might result a 
European division between Germany, Italy and the Spanish 
Right on the one side, and Russia, France and the Spanish 
Left on the other. Not only was France bound to Russia by 
a diplomatic bond, but M. Blum was a Socialist. Just when 
it was most needed, M. Blum exhibited a courageous origin- 
ality of character. By triumphing over his own extreme Left 
he saved Europe from the most pressing of the dangers. As 
an aspiration non-intervention in Spain did much good in 
Europe, even though it could not amount to much in practice. 
If even an academic agreement could be reached by the Euro- 
pean Powers not to intervene in Spain, the fact might en- 
courage the further and more substantial possibility of an 
agreement between the five “‘ Locarno” Powers, who were 
vaguely due to meet in October. In its turn such an agree- 
ment might lead to the wider conference, inclusive of Russia, 
at which general European peace might be discussed. 

What then was the actual progress of the non-interven- 
tionist cause? M. Blum made his proposal on August Ist. 
The British Government, on August 4th, accepted it and 
suggested that Germany and Portugal should be invited to 
take part in the negotiations. Belgium accepted the proposal 
on August 5th. On that day the proposal was extended 
generally to the European governments and was elaborated 
in greater detail. Also on the same day Russia accepted the 
proposal in principle, but made her acceptance conditional on 
two contingencies, namely, that Portugal be a party to the 
agreement and that the “ assistance” alleged by Moscow to 
have been given “ by certain States” to the “ rebels ” should 
forthwith be discontinued. Russian diplomacy at the very 
outset therefore struck a militant note. Everybody knew 
that she herself was helping the communist side in the war. 
By stipulating as a precedent condition to agreed general 
neutrality that intervention on the other side should cease, 
she merely anticipated the business of the negotiations them- 
selves. But as Russia’s slate was less clean than either 
Germany’s or Italy’s in the matter, she merely introduced an 
embittered element in the negotiations before they started. 

On August 7th the French Ambassador in Rome was told 
verbally that Italy would agree in principle to non-inter- 
vention, but wanted to be enlightened on certain aspects of 
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the French proposal. The request for enlightenment was not 
made a condition to Italy’s agreement with the proposal. The 
questions put were, however, highly relevant to the matter 
in hand. Was not the moral support of one side or the other 
in Spain, whether by Press campaigns or public demonstra- 
tions, a form of intervention? Still more, was not the col- 
lecting of public subscriptions in cash for one side or the other 
a material form of intervention ? Was the undertaking not to 
intervene to be made effective upon the conduct of private 
persons as well as upon governments? And how was inter- 
vention to be supervised? Those were the main Italian 
questions. On August 8th the German Government sent its 
answer through the Embassy in London to the British 
Government. It refrained from promising Germany’s agree- 
ment to the proposal for non-intervention, but stated that no 
war material of any kind had in fact been sent by the Govern- 
ment or by private individuals to the insurgent side. On 
August 9th Portugal with the most delicate finesse made it 
known that she would accept in principle the proposal of non- 
interference, but on the lively condition that France and 
Great Britain should jointly guarantee the inviolability and 
integrity of Portuguese territory, and that Russia should 
undertake to abstain from any kind of intervention. Diplo- 
macy is an exasperating form of exercise. Even the accept- 
ances of a proposal for non-intervention were made into a 
form of verbal warfare between the accepting Powers and 
were even designed as a form of intervention themselves. 
It was not indeed obvious which governments had really 
accepted the French proposal of August Ist. But certain 
governments took the step of prohibiting the export to Spain 
of certain war material, including aircraft of all kinds: 
namely, the French on August 8th; the Belgian on August 
18th; the British on August 19th; the German on August 
24th; the Portuguese on August 28th. On August 21st the 
Italian Government gave a written promise to France “ to 
prevent as far as it is concerned the direct or indirect exporta- 
tion and re-exportation, or the transportation to Spain or the 
Spanish zone of Morocco, of arms, munitions and war material, 
as well as aeroplanes, assembled or in parts, and that of war- 
ships ; to apply such embargo to all contracts in course of 
execution; to keep in contact with the other interested 
governments for reciprocal communication on all measures 
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taken to give effect to such a declaration.” But the condition 
was added that such a declaration would not be put into 
operation by Italy until the French, British, Portuguese, 
German and Russian Governments had subscribed to it. The 
Italian Government further reiterated its former postulate 
that indirect intervention in the form of public subscriptions, 
the enrolment of volunteers and the like should be excluded. 

At the beginning of September the position was that of the 
Powers upon whose agreement depended the possibility of 
effective neutrality, Britain and France had agreed uncondi- 
tionally, Italy and Germany had agreed on conditions which 
seemed to be intended to be businesslike. Russia had agreed 
“‘in principle,” but on conditions which left it uncertain 
whether she wanted non-intervention to succeed or not. 
Portugal (August 15th) in a long document accepted non- 
intervention “in principle,” but declared that if and when 
the non-intervention pact were signed a public joint declara- 
tion should be made condemning the “ régime of terror” and 
the ‘mass killings” indulged in by the “ communist and 
anarchist militias.” She added that Portugal’s geographical 
position exposed her to a peculiar danger and that she must 
therefore “‘ reserve her right to take whatever steps she may 
consider necessary in order to safeguard the peace, lives and 
liberty of her citizens, as well as national independence and 
integrity.” Finally on August 11th the United States, through 
the medium of instructions sent by Mr. William Phillips, 
Under-Secretary of State, to America’s diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives in Spain, announced her intention, while 
not participating in any pact, of “ scrupulously refraining 
from any interference whatsoever in the unfortunate Spanish 
situation.” Did those formule amount to an agreement ? 
The question was a conundrum. What could be decided was 
whether the various governments would send representatives 
to an actual meeting for the purpose of discussing the matter. 
Twenty-six governments (the British, French, German and 
Italian among them) said yes. Portugal said yes-no in a long, 
complicated and ambiguous document which no one under- 
stood. Germany stipulated that the committee’s competence 
should be strictly limited to exclude all danger of attempted 
mediation in the war itself—a condition which France and 
Britain promptly accepted. 

The committee duly met in London on September gth. 


ye 
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The twenty-six governments aforesaid were represented ; but 
not Portugal. They called themselves the International Com- 
mittee for the Application of the Agreement regarding Non- 
Intervention in Spain. It wasa good name because symbolical. 
It symbolised the general clumsiness and lameness of an 
enterprise organised to apply a wholly fictitious agreement. 
The circumstances were indeed those of pantomime. The 
diplomatic corps on the French side of the Spanish frontier 
had been engaged in an attempt to induce both sides in the 
war to “humanise” the war. It was an absurd if well- 
intentioned enterprise. The only way to humanise any war is 
to stop it. The diplomatic attempt aforesaid was dropped, 
and not bewailed by realist people. It is even arguable that 
the so-called conventions about the palliation of war, the 
“‘ humanising ” of it, the “rules” of “ civilised warfare,” is 
itself a stupidity, for its only effect (if effect it could ever have) 
would be to prolong war. The naked atrocity of war is perhaps 
the best deterrent of war. Some years ago we had the equally 
absurd spectacle of successive naval conferences solemnly 
discussing the “‘ humanising ” of submarines—the only dis- 
coverable purpose of submarines being the sinking of ships at 
sea. When the non-intervention committee met on September 
gth, it did no business, but issued a communiqué. The com- 
munigqué revealed the fact that the committee had met, and 
had adjourned, the various delegates having undertaken to 
find out what their several governments had actually done, by 
legislation or otherwise, about non-intervention, and to 
report their findings at a subsequent meeting of the committee. 

In the meantime events at Geneva and in Madrid had 
crystallised the true nature of what was taking place in Spain. 
On September 4th the Spanish Government which had derived 
its mandate from the elections of last February resigned, and 
was replaced by a virtually communist government which had 
no such mandate. The new Prime Minister, Sefior Caballero, 
and his Foreign Minister, Sefior del Vayo, belonged to the 
Socialist Party, but did not hide their communist sympathies. 
Two other Ministers were titular communists. The Cabinet as 
a whole was frankly communist in its purpose. 

At Geneva the Seventeenth Assembly was in session. The 
scenes therein enacted bore witness to the appalling entangle- 
ment of European affairs. There was the question of League 
reform, of the projected ‘‘ Locarno” conversations, of the 
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ex-Emperor Negus Tafari’s status at Geneva: all of them 
inextricably involved with the diplomatic effects of the 
Spanish war. It was plain to see that Mr. Litvinov’s support 
of the Negus Tafari’s competence to attend the Assembly 
was largely based upon his antagonism to Italian fascismo, 
German nazism, Spanish nationalism and his support of the 
Spanish communists. The Assembly of the League of 
Nations was in effect being made into an instrument of bel- 
ligerent partisanship. Next it was obvious that the questions 
of League reform and of the Locarno meeting were especially 
interdependent. The League could not be reformed unless 
Germany and Italy were parties to the reformation. It was 
even arguable that League reform was impossible without the 
participation of the United States and Japan. But not even 
the beginning of the consideration of League reform was 
possible without Germany and Italy. The Locarno meeting 
had for its main object the recapture of Italian and German 
participation in the general work of European understanding 
and pacification. Obviously the League Assembly, meeting 
in advance of the Locarno talks, could hope for success in dis- 
cussing League reform only if it accommodated its discussions 
to the prospective Locarno discussions ; in other words, if it 
postponed any precise proposals until the Locarno talks had 
had a chance of recapturing German and Italian co-operation. 
But what happened? Mr. Litvinoff, after first espousing the 
cause of the Negus Tafari and annoying Italy—whether he 
was right or wrong on any abstract principle of justice is 
beside the point—went on next to urge that the question of 
League reform be not postponed (September 28th). The whole 
virtual and obvious purpose of his plea was to keep both 
Germany and Italy out of the League, in short to confine the 
League, if possible, to those Powers which were most in 
sympathy with the dogmas of Moscow. One can understand 
Mr. Litvinov’s personal need. He represented a government 
whose main object in its foreign policy is the furtherance of 
the communist cause abroad. His first allegiance was to 
satisfy his government. But on more general grounds it was 
at least disturbing that one of the three great Powers taking 
active part in Geneva’s work should have had for its main 
motive an object which had nothing to do with the true object 
of a League of Nations, indeed was diametrically opposed to 
such an object. The simple basic object of the League of 
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Nations is to organise peace by organising a collective sanction 
against war. That object can be achieved only if and when the 
seven Great Powers contribute to the sanction. Mr. Litvinov’s 
purpose was to prevent two Great Powers from taking part in 
the League, and secondly to use the existing League, such as 
it Was, not as an instrument of peace, but as an instrument of 
the communist cause as exemplified in the Spanish war. 
Moreover, Mr. Litvinov took the occasion of his presence 
and that of M. Delbos, the Foreign Minister of France, to urge 
the immediate fulfilment of that provision of the Franco- 
Russian Pact which promised that Franco-Russian general 
staff consultations should take place to co-ordinate military 
plans in conformity with the pact. Such a thing at such a 
moment would have been intensely mischievous. M. Blum 
went to Geneva to support M. Delbos in resisting Mr. Lit- 
vinov’s pressure. To her credit France refused to commit 
herself to any definite date for instituting such talks; what 
was thereby gained was the avoidance of a gratuitous provo- 
cation of Germany, such as was vicariously desired by Russia. 
In the early days of October it became clear that the Spanish 
communists were not likely to be victorious in a military sense. 
The nationalist forces grouped under General Franco were 
concentrated round Madrid for the final attack. What was the 
effect upon Moscow? On October 8th the Russian Govern- 
ment took diplomatic action. Lord Plymouth, acting chair- 
man of the international committee on non-intervention, was 
informed that, unless other alleged infringements of the agree- 
ment about non-intervention were promptly stopped, Russia 
would herself break away from the agreement. In other 
words, Russia threatened to intervene on the side of the 
Spanish communists. Inasmuch as no attempt had been 
made from the beginning to disguise Russia’s sympathy with 
one side in the Spanish war, the very thesis of non-interven- 
tion was in effect exploded. None the less the committee had 
to stage the comedy of a formal meeting to consider Russia’s 
ultimatum. It met in the Locarno Room of the British 
Foreign Office—the name Locarno having been somewhat 
deflated of its 1925 meaning—on October gth. For seven 
acrimonious hours the meeting persisted. It degenerated into 
a battle of recrimination between Mr. Kagan (Russia) on the 
one part and Signor Grandi (Italy), Prince von Bismarck 
(Germany) and Senhor de Calheiros (Portugal) on the other. 
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As a truthful microcosm of Europe as we know it that meeting 
left little to be desired. As an organisation for applying an 
alleged agreement not to intervene in the Spanish war it 
completely belied its name. 

It was indeed better that the European war of communists 
versus anti-communists should be waged by words within 
the Locarno Room of the British Foreign Office than by 
bombs within the jungle that is Europe. One of the difficulties 
of the meeting, the only real business discussed, was how to 
word the inevitable communiqué that would have to be issued 
at the end of it. The truth was undesirable. Imagine a 
startled public the next morning reading an official description 
of what had taken place in the august council of twenty- 
seven civilised countries, meeting to affirm their pacific 
neutrality, and learning therefrom that Mr. Kagan had 
accused Germany and Italy of having turned their signature 
into a screen for shielding the military help they were giving 
to the Spanish nationalists, that Signor Grandi had described 
the accusation as “ fantastic,” that Prince von Bismarck and 
Senhor de Calheiros, the latter with greater violence than the 
former, had joined battle against Mr. Kagan’s accusation. 
Such truth was not possible in a public diplomatic document. 
All that the public learned was that the Russian complaint 
would be transmitted to Lisbon. 

GroRGE GLAscow. 
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PEACE AS AN ADVENTURE." 


One of the many interesting things about Mr. Wickham 
Steed is that he never loses his resilience. There is not one 
single living person in the world who since the turn of the 
century has concentrated more actively or more exclusively 
than he upon the study of diplomatic affaire, He has studied 
continuously at first hand. He has been in constant personal 
contact with all the leading politicians and diplomatists of 
all the main relevant countries during the nightmarish first 
quarter of the present century. His knowledge, his memory, 
his clear marshalling of fact are in themselves a striking 
achievement of the human mind. He has experienced all 
these things: the pre-war rumblings, the war itself, the post- 
war demoralisation ; and yet can write with all the freshness 
we had from him a generation ago. Is he then irrevocably 
beyond the saving touch of cynicism? To have been through 
what he has been through and at the end of it to write a book 
on peace as an adventure is a fact that throws far more 
interesting light upon the character of the man himself than 
upon his subject. 

* Vital Peace: A Study of Risks. By Henry Wickham Steed, Constable. 

VOL. CL. 40 
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The book sketches the main landmarks in the history of 
the war and of the after-war period and does so with the 
learned array of evidence, shot through with the vivid per- 
sonal element, that we always expect from Mr. Wickham 
Steed. And through it all he weaves what perhaps may be 
called his mature philosophy. How, he asks himself, can we 
best ensure peace and pursue it? Not, he answers, by the 
negative “ pacifism ” which simply demands that there shall 
be no war; but by making peace an even more “ thrilling ” 
adventure than war. “ Soon or late men will turn their minds 
from murderous folly towards creative risk and will find the 
upward path.” 

In one sense it is an exasperating book. Would that heaven 
had endowed our Wickham Steed with some small leaven of 
cynicism. He always knows exactly why things happened in 
the way they happened. He gives chapter and verse, has read 
everything in most languages, and is formidable in argument. 
Yet he is so unaware that most things in life, especially in 
international life, are the result of sheer disconnected muddle, 
and not of demonstrable cause and effect, that he is capable 
of sinking to a quite unrealist level of thought. He can write 
(page 318): “‘ If so much ‘ peace propaganda ’ has fallen flat 
it is because its psychology has been wrong. The ideal of a 
fat, riskless existence, in safety from outside attack, warms 
nobody’s blood.” Does Mr. Wickham Steed really believe 
that life would be “ fat, riskless ” without war? The very 
thesis of his book argues the opposite. And there are millions 
of people who will probably protest that, if they really could 
feel “‘ safe? from the next war, their blood would indeed be 
warmed. 

On page 244 the author asks: ‘‘ can nations organise the 
world against war while they cling to ‘ neutral rights’? ” ; 
and himself answers “ I think they cannot.” He even thinks 
that the League of Nations implies the overriding of national 
sovereignty. Yet he believes in the League of Nations. In 
other words he is not yet convinced, despite all the evidence, 
that it is impossible to organise an agreed policy between the 
nations on any subject whatsoever. Against the consistent, 
unbroken evidence that has accumulated since 1920, he 
believes in the possibility of American collaboration in the 
League of Nations. He writes (page 243) that if in November 
1935 France and Great Britain had been “ steadfast ” in 
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. enforcing a League policy” they would have received 

very definite encouragement” from the United States. 
Such poor stuff appears in this book side by side with good 
stuff. 

“Vital Peace” is an attractive idea, expounded with all 
Mr. Wickham Steed’s well-known qualities of erudition and 
generous feeling. But to many people it is not obvious that 
the first step can be taken towards any peace on earth, 
whether “vital” or “fat and riskless,” until the heroic 
nonsense about war is exploded. Common sense, which is the 
faculty of recognising things as they are, without the morbid 
or emotional twists such as “ patriotism” gives to them, is 
the only explosive. 


G. G. 


THE RISE OF LIBERALISM.* 


Professor Laski’s latest work is packed with knowledge and 
reflection. No British scholar possesses such a wide acquaint- 
ance with the history of political ideas in France and England 
from the sixteenth century onwards, and no one has medi- 
tated more deeply on their derivation and significance. His 
sub-title is An Essay in Interpretation, and not all his 
readers will accept in its entirety his rigid correlation of 
political ideas with the shift of economic power. But it is 
very valuable to have the economic key applied to modern 
political thinking with such power and skill by one who is so 
profoundly convinced of its sufficiency. 

The volume, which is based on lectures, consists of three 
massive chapters on the sixteenth, seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, with a briefer sketch of subsequent times. 
The first describes the laying of the foundations of the liberal 
doctrine, rationalist and utilitarian in character, by the 
bourgeoisie in its struggles against the limitations imposed 
by the nobility and the Church. Seen in this large perspective 
the Reformation appears less as a theological revolution than 
as one of several parallel endeavours towards a wider, freer 
and more prosperous life. In the seventeenth century the 
lead is taken by England. “ The victory is for utilitarianism 
in morals, for toleration in religion, for constitutional 


* The Rise of Liberalism. By Professor Laski. Allen & Unwin. 
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government in the sphere of politics. In the economic realm 
the state becomes the handmaid of commerce ; its habits are 
modified to the new medium this has come to require. Even 
its wars are for markets. . . . The incidence of wealth has 
definitely shifted from the countryside to the town.” With 
the eighteenth century the lead in liberal thought passes to 
France, where the need for fundamental change was more 
urgent than in England. Yet the Philosophes for the most 
part were not nearly so radical as they seemed. “ They were 
unable to discern behind the Third Estate a Fourth with 
claims as wide as, and interests different from, those of the 
bourgeoisie.” Not till the middle of the nineteenth century 
did the manual worker begin effectively to demand his 
rights. 

Professor Laski gratefully recognises the immense work of 
emancipation performed by the liberal spirit from the close 
of the Middle Ages, but he censures the middle class for 
attributing finality to the revolution which they had carried 
through in their own interest. Hence the necessity of 
Socialism, he argues, for carrying the cause of social justice a 
stage farther by adding economic to political democracy. 
“¢ Liberalism,” he declares, “‘ has always been affected by its 
tendency to regard the poor as men who have failed through 
their own fault. It has always suffered from its inability to 
realise that great possessions mean power over men and 
women as well as over things.” These sweeping statements 
are surely exaggerated. The word “ always ” should be used 
with extreme caution. There are varieties of Liberalism as 
there are of Socialism. The philosophy of the Liberal Summer 
Schools of the post-war era would have made Gladstone, that 
sturdy individualist, turn in his grave. No party possesses a 
monopoly of zeal for social justice or a monopoly of political 
or economic wisdom. One need not be a member of the 
Labour Party to believe that equality of opportunity is the 
thing most worth striving for in the field of domestic politics. 
These fascinating pages record a story of steady advance 
towards the glittering ideal of “ the good life ” for all. Unless 
the orderly processes of civilisation go down in the welter of 
war, there is every reason to hope that the contribution of 
the twentieth century will be not less than that of its four 
predecessors, 


G. P.G. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: AUTHOR.* 


There is always a special interest in considering the 
secondary pursuits of a genius outside his own field, whether 
one thinks of Milton at his organ or of Darwin in the National 
Gallery, and whether or no Dante’s illuminated angel and 
Rafael’s sonnet were all that Browning imagined them. Some 
lines from his poem in question are appropriately set by 
Professor Hilles on the title page of this fascinating book. The 
editor of Sir Joshua’s Letters knows his subject through and 
through, he has studied all the available sources, including the 
MSS. preserved at the Royal Academy and others in his own 
possession: many extracts from the great painter’s note- 
books are here printed for the first time, or as freed from the 
inaccuracies of earlier editing ; it is his literary aspect only, 
his life outside the studio, that is under consideration. 

The series of Discourses to Royal Academy students have, 
of course, found constant readers from Sir Joshua’s own day— 
when they were translated into French, Italian and German 
—to this, but perhaps comparatively few will be aware that 
their author was also a discerning and enthusiastic critic of 
Shakespeare; kept a commonplace book; made notes of 
pictures seen and books read, and compiled obituary notices 
and character sketches. Of his travel letters, three were 
addressed to Burke from Holland ; one of these has not been 
printed previously. Sir Joshua’s literary output cannot, in 
fact, be better described than by the Professor in his introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ He is said to have left at his death at least two 
thousand manuscript pages—essays for periodicals, criticism 
on art for his Discourses, notes on Shakespeare for his friends, 
Johnson, Malone or Steevens, a jeu d’esprit illustrating with 
all Bosweil’s skill Dr. Johnson’s powers of conversation, a sort 
of Apologia pro Vita sua occasioned by his quarrel with the 
Academy, fragmentary thoughts on the French Revolution, 
and biographical sketches of some of his friends.” The 
Apologia referred to is given in the third appendix ; in it, Sir 
Joshua states in a dignified manner his position in the dispute, 
which arose over the appointment of a professor, and his 


reasons for resigning office. 
That the painter’s aspiration to be seriously considered a 


* The Literary Career of Sir Foshua Reynolds. By Professor F. W. Hilles. Cambridge 
University Press. 1936. 
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literary man by his literary friends was gratified is proved by 
the laudatory references of Dr. Johnson himself, of Gold- 
smith, Boswell, Malone, Hannah More and others. Mrs. 
Thrale, indeed, thought that he was “ sufficiently puffed up 
with the Credit he has acquired for his written Discourses, a 
Praise he is more pleased with than that he obtains by his 
Profession, besides that he seems to set up as a Sort of Patron 
to Literature.” (In this connection, it is instructive to be 
reminded that he called painting “this literate and liberal 
profession.”) Professor Hilles considers that Reynolds was 
cultured rather than scholarly, many of his Latin quotations 
are second-hand. The affectionate esteem subsisting mutually 
between the greatest artist and greatest author in England at 
that day is pleasant to contemplate : when a collected edition 
of the Discourses appeared in 1777 it was submitted to 
Johnson, who made certain slight emendations, some of 
which are shown in a facsimile of a MS. page. The MSS., 
printed and described in Appendix II, prove that Sir Joshua 
wrote and rewrote passages of the Discourses, but Malone, his 
literary executor, convincingly refutes a gossiping suggestion 
that either Johnson or Burke really composed them. The 
chapter headed Johnsoniana is one that will be turned to with 
keen anticipation ; it includes the rough draft of a character 
sketch of the Doctor, probably destined to help Boswell. 
Appendix IV contains a valuable bibliography of Sir Joshua’s 
writings. This book cannot fail to delight all lovers of the 
“two Arts,” of which a contemporary poet considers its hero 
to have “ attain’d the lawrel’d Heights.” 
E.-G.S: 


* * * * * 


THE HISTORY:.OF SOUTH» ABRIGA2 


The new volume on South Africa in the Cambridge History 
of the British Empire is an authoritative work of the utmost 
value. It deals with the history of the whole of Africa to the 
south of the Zambesi and is singularly complete for a single 
volume. In its compilation, the editors have secured the 
contributions and collaboration of a wide circle of scholars, 
among whom all the South African universities are repre- 
sented. While some of the chapters are complete papers on 


* Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. VIII, South Africa. Cambridge 
University Press. 
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particular issues or topics, there runs a steady thread of 
continuity in the political narrative from the earliest settlers 
through the growing complications and ferment of internal 
development to the eventual realisation of federal union and 
autonomy. The volume concludes with the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1921, which, says Professor Eric A. Walker, 

marked the end of the British Empire that had grown up 
since 1783.” A more strictly accurate date would be the 
Declaration of 1926, 

Considerable attention is given to the period prior to the 
first British occupation of the Cape in 1795. In a most 
interesting contribution, Professor E. H. Warmington dis- 
cusses what is known of African exploration in ancient and 
medieval times. The south remained unknown until the 
Portuguese attempts at penetration, and the “ depressing 
story ” of their failure forms the subject of a contribution by 
Professor Edgar Prestage and Professor A. P. Newton. More 
directly relevant to the later history of South Africa is the 
long period of Dutch colonisation at the Cape, during which, 
as Professor Leo Fouché and Dr. 8. F. N. Gie make apparent 
in their chapters, some of the great problems of expansion 
and native policy began to emerge. The infiltration of social 
and political conceptions from Great Britain after the British 
occupations speedily brought these problems to an issue. 
The early years of British control marked, as Dr. Vincent T. 
Harlow says, a “great divide” in South African develop- 
ment; it made the Great Trek of 1834 inevitable. It is now 
generally recognised that the inadequate compensation for 
the abolition of slavery was not the determining cause, as 
Professor A. F. Hattersby shows in his article on slavery 
between 1652-1838. On the other hand, the emancipation of 
the Hottentots was directly opposed to the Boer belief in the 
natural inferiority of colour. “It was primarily,” says 
Professor Walker, “land hunger and a determination to 
uphold white privilege.that drove the Trekkers out of the 
colony.” It was, indeed, the culmination of years of dis- 
content. 

Professor Walker deals lucidly with the complicated 
events leading to the emergence of the Boer States and the 
reactions of British policy up to the Bloemfontein Convention 
in 1854. The next half-century was “to be a confused and, 
at times, bloodthirsty commentary on the schism.” British 
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passivity and restraint in the face of the Boer expansion 
ended in 1871 with the annexation of Griqualand West. 
The late Mr. Cecil Headlam has dealt with the succeeding 
period, when the weakness of British policy led to Majuba 
and the Pretoria Convention. He questions not so much the 
wisdom of the peace as the failure of the British Government 
to establish confederation. “Twice, in little over a year, 
British statesmen had the opportunity of recognising the 
Transvaal as a self-governing State under the effective para- 
mountcy of the Imperial Government ” and “ twice it threw 
away that golden opportunity of uniting British and Afrikan- 
ders alike . . . in loyal devotion to an Empire State.” 

Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr and the late Mr. Headlam deal with the 
race for the interior, the ascendancy and rivalry of Kruger 
and Rhodes, with their conflicting conceptions of a united 
South Africa, and German aims leading to the climax of the 
Jameson raid. Mr. Headlam’s account of the raid “is based 
on the statements of some of those most intimately concerned, 
whose evidence is yet unpublished.” The High Commissioner, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, well knew the object of the force 
assembled on the strip of Bechuanaland which Chamberlain 
had recently conceded to Rhodes. As for the former’s ignor- 
ance, Mr. Headlam is sceptical that he did not appreciate the 
ultimate significance of this strip of territory. But at all 
events, ‘‘ it is not credible that either he or Rhodes can have 
contemplated that a raid should take place before a rising. 
It was Jameson who, as Rhodes exclaimed, ‘ took the bit 
between his teeth ’ and ‘ upset the apple cart.’ ” The struggle 
is carefully outlined by Professor Walker. He treats Milner 
as intent upon British paramountcy and determined upon 
reform in the Transvaal, if possible by peaceful pressure. 
Exasperated by Kruger, he was ready to force matters to an 
issue after the President’s dismissal of Chief Justice Kotze in 
February 1898, but was continually restrained by the patience 
and forbearance of Chamberlain. When in June 1899 at the 
Bloemfontein Conference Milner broke off the discussions 
before the arrival of Chamberlain’s instructions, “the pros- 
pect of war came clearly over the public’s horizon for the 
first time.” The writer’s short account of the actual war 
might have been expanded in view of the military importance 
of the campaign. 

The creation of the Union in 1909, the political scene up to 
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1921 and the part played by the Dominion in the Great War 
form the subject of valuable contributions by Mr. Hugh A. 
Wyndham, Senator F. S. Malan and the late Professor J. 
Ewing. Among other articles may be mentioned Mr. H. J. 
Mandelbrote’s analysis of the constitution, with its unique 
quasi-federal structure, and the short survey of South African 
private law by Mr. Justice Watermeyer. The importance of 
the native question in South African history is reflected in 
Professor Schapera’s paper on early tribal culture and 
organisation. Mr. W. M. Macmillan discusses the treatment 
of Hottentots and Bushmen during the early years of British 
rule, including the famous Black Circuit of 1812; while a 
valuable impression of the “ continuous depression and 
disintegration” of native life in the nineteenth century is 
contributed by Dr. C. W. de Kiewiet. Professor Arnold 
Plant is responsible for a useful, informative sketch of 
economic development during the whole period of British 
tule. Space forbids mention of other writers whose contribu- 
tions well maintain the high standard of the work. Finally, 
the student will be particularly grateful for the exhaustive 
bibliography. 


¥* * * * * 


A NEW LIFE OF HERZL.* 


Theodor Herzl first publicly explained that charity and 
education were not sufficient for the successful solution of the 
Jewish problem. He therefore became the founder of the 
political Zionism which led to the Balfour Declaration and 
thus to the foundation of a new rallying point for this ancient 
people. Since his premature death there have been many 
attempts to explain his course, narrate his life and appreciate 
his achievement. But until now, there has been no scientific 
biography which has methodically utilised all the available 
material, published and unpublished. This has been 
attempted with good success by the comprehensive work of 
the German-Jewish historian, Alex Bein (formerly of the 
Reichsarchiv in Potsdam and now in Palestine), which has 
recently been published. 

Bein has been able to use not only the original unabridged 
version of Herzl’s famous diaries, his letters to Bodenheimer 
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and Professor Warburg, his correspondence with Walter 
Rathenau and Arthur Schnitzler, but also the documents of 
the Foreign Office in Berlin and the records of the Neue Frete 
Presse at Vienna, of which Herzl was editor until his death. 
He has treated the pre-Zionist period more thoroughly than 
his predecessors—the years in which the brilliant journalist 
strove with eager ambition for external success and exerted 
himself particularly to become a famous dramatist. The 
portrayal of these years, which were also the years of Herzl’s 
political apprenticeship, would have carried even more 
weight if the author had described more graphically the rise 
of anti-Semitism in Austria and the France of the Panama 
scandal and the “ affaire Dreyfus ”—things which had so 
great an influence on the future leader of Zionism. The most 
arresting chapters are those which enable the reader to realise 
how this entirely West-European Jew first sighted his goal 
and was gripped by his mission. His personality is seen to 
grow, to purify itself and to deepen for his great task. In the 
foreword the author explains that it is no “ portrait of a 
hero” that he wishes to paint; but this does not prevent 
him from being devotedly absorbed in the man and placing 
him with all his gifts clearly before us. A motto for Herzl’s 
life could be found in a sentence from his novel, Alt Neuland. 
“Dreams are not so far from reality as many people think.” 
Just at the crisis which will decide that Herzl’s work was not 
only a dream but a reality, this biography ought to find a 
large number of readers. 
Gustav MAYER. 


* * * * * 


THE SOUTHERN GATES OF ARABIA* 


Miss Freya Stark is a born traveller. Her human touch, her 
endurance, her sense of humour, her perception of little 
things and her power of putting herself on a level, endear her 
to the people amongst whom she travels, so that they give 
her their confidence and any knowledge they possess. In this 
case the only way with Arabs and Beduin, with rich and poor, 
chiefs and slaves, was trust, sincerity and sharing. It implies 
a great deal of courage. 


* The Southern Gates of Arabia: A Fourney in the Hadbramaut. By Freya Stark. 
John Murray. 
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The occasion of Miss Stark’s journey was to trace the ancient 
trade routes for frankincense and myrrh across Southern 
Arabia. As much less incense is used in these modern days, 
the trade has mostly disappeared. What there is, and there 
are still incense trees in these remote wadis, goes round by sea ; 
the old highways up the Arabian deserts await rediscovery. 
The country is full of ruins of ancient cities, hidden in the sands. 
The incense routes, however, are here discussed with much 
learning, inan Appendix, referring back in some cases to names 
mentioned in very early accounts. There are many quota- 
tions from Pliny. The Wadi Hadhramaut is associated with 
Hazarmaveth in the Book of Genesis, where also occurs Sabta, 
now called Shabwa, which was the headquarters of the trade. 
It was to Shabwa that Miss Stark made up her mind to go. 
Unfortunately illness prevented that final journey. But her 
delightful account of all the people she travelled with on the 
way, the camping-out in the high desert (the Jdl), the fort- 
resses and walled cities she stayed in, the friendships with 
sultans, the conversations with the women in the harems, 
lead one to read on with fear to miss a word. 

A very interesting chapter is on Sewun, “the most delight- 
ful of towns,” with carved windows and doorways and 
“every variety of delicate lace-work.” Here, as in many 
other places, is a considerable admixture of races. The young 
chemist has “‘ a Malay cast of face, common from the mixed 
marriages of the Hadhramis abroad. He had spent his boy- 
hood at Port Darwin, in Australia, and now,” it was explained, 
“‘ he has been made to come back so that his religion may not 
be spoiled.” Women are found dressed in the “ Java fashion.” 
And, indeed, there is considerable coming and going between 
Java, Batavia, Singapore and South Arabia, not to speak of 
India. The women are all strictly veiled and secluded, anddo 
not travel. But the men go out on trading ventures and bring 
back many customs, styles of building and of dress. There are 
many references to negro slaves, who have been taken from 
Abyssinia. All these racial features and characteristics are 
noted by Miss Stark with vivid description. 

The Sayyids, descended from the Prophet, are the old 
aristocracy, who observe a rule that no Sayyid shall go armed. 
Two brothers sat and talked about books: “they were 
friendly and charming, and in looks like some Van Dyck 
picture, noblemen with long and delicate faces and slender 
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hands. ... In the Wadi ’Amd this family remained, and 
gathered in their hands and guarded through many vicissi- 
tudes all civilisation that the valley contained. . . . There 
are two impulses stronger than desire, deeper than love of 
man or woman, and independent of it—the human hunger for 
truth and liberty . . . against them nothing can prevail.” 

Reading the Morte d’ Arthur, Miss Stark “ found it har- 
monised strangely with the life of the wadi; its sudden con- 
trasts, the splendour of its castles, the general uncertainty of 
things round them, the delightful feeling that anything might 
happen anywhere and not be surprising... a stranger 
under a tree has the same lively possibilities in him—a suit- 
able object for either a fight or a feast ”—“ as did Malory’s 
knights on the marches of Cornwall and Wales.” 


E. M. B. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


India and the W orld,* essays by Jawarharlal Nehru, is a clever book, 
but not very convincing. As President of the Indian National Congress 
for 1936 this young man (he is under 50) rises for the second time to 
his place as one of the more significant leaders of Indian thought. Yet 
he is a Socialist and is out for the complete independence of his country, 
social and economic as well as national. He has been in prison already 
seven times, and some of these essays are written from prison and 
with all the bitterness against the British Government that such an 
experience can engender in a man who has been educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge and has known what freedom is. 

Mr. Nehru rejects the new Constitution about to be imposed on India, 
not because he thinks complete self-government can come without 
intermediate steps, but because the British Government ought not to 
be there. In an analysis of two European revolutions, the French is 
one of the bourgeoisie, the Russian one of the masses. It is to the 
Russian model he is inclined to turn, and proposes to devote the atten- 
tion of the Congress to “ the masses,” with whom “ organisationally 
we have lost that intimate touch that we had.” Mr. Nehru puts 
aside questions of religion and communalism as essentially of the 
middle and upper classes in India. What is wanted is the economic 
development of the poorest land workers and the lower middle classes, 
to organise them as producers. In this we can only wish “ all power 
to his elbow.” “The masses” afford a vast field. Meanwhile Lord 
Linlithgow is giving some practical effect to the same ideal. Why 
cannot they act together? 


* Allen & Unwin. 
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Mr. Ladislas Farago, who is remembered for his remarkable Abyssinia 
on the Eve, visited Palestine last June and has now published in a 
volume, rather ominously entitled Palestine on the Eve,* his impressions 
gained in the course of a short but comprehensive tour of the country. 
He writes with strict impartiality and refrains from drawing any 
general conclusions. His book serves well to impart the atmosphere 
and tension which has existed and to expose through a neutral 
observer on the spot some of the conditions upon which Jew and Arab 
base their claims. Incidentally, Mr. Farago notes the advantages 
enjoyed by the former in exerting influence and in spreading propa- 
ganda. Apart from having interviews with leaders on either side, he 
visited Arab villages, was shown over the Jewish colonies and made 
acquainted with their economic progress. Arguments upon either side 
were pressed upon him ; he was assured, for example, that the Jews 
only possessed twelve per cent. of fertile land in the country. On the 
other hand, sale of land by Arabs, with no business sense, has caused 
a substantial degree of destitution. It is easy to appreciate from Mr. 
Farago’s account that the Arab has a very real fear of being swamped 
by the superior economic resources and capacity of the Jewish popula- 
tion. Mr. Farago also followed closely police methods ; he was present 
when old Jaffa was blown up; he travelled on armed lorries and wit- 
nessed the imposition of a collective fine on an Arab village. “ The 
majority of the bandit bands,” he declares, “‘ are composed of men who 
have fled into the hills from collective fines.” On the other hand he 
seems to accept a Jewish complaint, more frequently an Arab grievance, 
that Jews are punished more severely for similar offences. Mr. Farago 
draws attention to many other points which will be appreciated by the 
observer of events in Palestine. There are some excellent illustrations 
and maps in the end-papers. 


* * * * * 


A question of the utmost importance is discussed by a distinguished 
judge of the Australian High Court, Mr. Justice Evatt, in The King and 
his Dominion Governors.t The exercise of the reserve powers of the 
Crown in relation to the electorate, legislature and executive has 
caused from time to time acute controversy, particularly in the 
Dominions, and the learned author makes out a forceful case for their 
legislative definition and judicial enforcement. The powers of the Crown 
or its representatives are deemed to be governed by constitutional 
conventions. But the latter, apart from their lack of legal sanction, 
fail to cover every contingency and have been variously interpreted. 
The danger exists that the use of these powers may be prompted by 
partisan considerations or run counter to democratic government. 
The refusal of Lord Byng to grant a dissolution of the Canadian 
Parliament in 1926 and the more recent dismissal in 1932 by the 
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Governor of New South Wales of the Cabinet, while it retained the 
confidence of the popular Assembly, are well-known instances in point. 
Mr. Justice Evatt discusses these and other cases, while dealing at 
length with the theory of the reserve powers. He concludes that “in 
the interest both of the Monarch and of his people, the correct relation- 
ship between the Crown and its Ministers should be determined by 
definite rules which will make it impossible to impute the slightest 
unfairness or favouritism to the exercise of any legal prerogative.” 
To the objection that elasticity is the essence of British constitutional 
theory, the author replies that legislative definition can well contain 
“ suitable provision for adaptability and amendment.” In this valuable 
and erudite work, Mr. Justice Evatt has raised an issue which deserves 
profound consideration. 
* * * * * 


English Downland,* by H. J. Massingham, reveals the essence and 
the secret of the chalk downs whose charm lies in simplicity of feature 
and purity of outline. ‘“ In the composure and austerity of the chalk 
uplands, the very thought of more spectacular country is a weariness.” 
There is a serenity, a breadth of outlook, a texture entirely absent in 
mountainous country. Superior in form to mountains, they give the 
spiritual release a mountain gives despite their lower elevation. They 
do not require “ height and cragginess, giddy falls and savage desola- 
tion ” to achieve the illusion of infinite space. Towering above the 
tangle of marsh and forest in primeval England, the chalk hills were for 
twenty centuries the home of prehistoric man. The rounded forms of 
his barrows and earthworks are still numerous. Amongst these, and 
along a maze of ancient trackways, the reader is conducted, learning 
much of “ the first farmers of England, four thousand years ago.” The 
downs to-day are threatened by the military, the speculative builder 
and the withdrawal of multitudes of sheep. Ifthe latter are not returned 
to the hills, the herbage of the chalk will grow up, to “ clog the foot and 
weary the eye with its wilderness.” Mr. Massingham’s style and outlook 
fit his subject. The book is illustrated by many excellent photographs. 

* 


* * * * 


The particular importance of local history lies in its interdependence 
with external or national development. It is to this close relationship 
that Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw gives especial prominence in his 
admirable little book containing the substance of lectures on The 
Place of Surrey in the History of England.} He makes no extravagant 
claims for Surrey’s influence. He traces the county’s history from the 
earliest times ; and after the unification of the kingdom his account 
deals mainly with the reactions of Surrey to the impress of national 
policy and events. The volume makes no pretence at original research, 
but bears all the authority of its author upon national history. Its 
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“modest purpose has been to display ... the highest common 
factor” of English and Surrey development. Apart from documentary 
history, Professor Hearnshaw can point to the numerous Surrey 
memorials which induce a most vivid contact with the past. The 
volume is profusely illustrated by Miss Elizabeth S. Hearnshaw and 
also contains a large map of the county. 

* * * * * 


Mr. T. Pellatt’s autobiography entitled Boys in the Making* will 
interest educationists as well as his many friends and “ Old Boys.” 
School life from the viewpoints of boy and master at Lancing; Oxford, 
a History first and a soccer blue; India, Marlborough, and then his 
life-work, Durnford School. Perhaps one secret of the immediate and 
continued success of this fine preparatory school was his treatment of 
the boys as individuals and the atmosphere of disciplined freedom. 
Mr. Pellatt’s views on education may not be entirely orthodox, but 
there seems no doubt that they have proved excellent in practice. He 
specialised in preparing boys for Eton, a school for which he has the 
greatest admiration, and considers their methods the best in the 
country. The book is full of stories of well-known people, and contains 
also many good schoolboy howlers. 

* * *% * * 


South Africa To-day and To-morrow,} by Mr. R. J. M. Goold-Adams, 
with a preface by the Earl of Selborne, is a very readable summary 
of the problems immediate and future of this great southern continent. 
The questions of an increasing Dutch population largely in opposition 
to the British, of the black man versus the white man, and of the farm- 
ing outlook as compared with the gold of the Rand, are lucidly dis- 
cussed. The relative positions of North and South Rhodesia and their 
future development are taken fully into account, and the probabilities 
of Southern Rhodesia joining the Union of South Africa are considered. 
Possibly the forecasts are difficult to follow. There is a fine chapter 
on the gold-mining boom, entitled “‘ Haze over Johannesburg.” 

* * * * * 


Locarno,t edited by Dr. Berber, is a collection of documents of the 
highest value to students of European politics. Though it contains only 
material already published, much of it is difficult for the general reader 
to find. No comments are made, except for a brief controversial Fore- 
word by Herr von Ribbentrop, which might well have been spared. The 
series opens with the year 1919 and closes with the British Questionnaire 
of May 6th, 1936. This substantial volume, a translation from the 
German original, is an indispensable companion to the Blue book 
(Miscellaneous, No. 3, 1936) issued in the spring and relating to recent 
discussions on an European settlement. 
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With the recent publication of the third volume of his work upon 
The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion,* Sir James Fraser concludes 
his study of “some of the answers which primitive man has given to 
the great enigma of death.” In this volume Sir James discusses the 
practices of primitive people to ward off the spirits of the dead. A great 
part of the book is devoted to the particularly dangerous ghosts, such 
as the spirits of suicides and persons violently killed, of women dying 
in childbed, of dead spouses, of persons dying unmarried or childless 
and of those left unburied, and precautions taken to appease their 


wrath. 
* * id * * 


The Columbia Encyclopedia} is a general work of reference for every- 
day use, compiled and edited at Columbia University under the chief 
editorship of Mr. Clarke F. Ansley. More than fifty thousand references 
are included in one huge three-column volume of nearly two thousand 
pages. The aim has been to provide as much information of a general 
and useful character as space allows. Maps and illustrations have been 
omitted. The work makes no attempt at including expert articles on 
specialist subjects except to give, on such matters, “ reliable elementary 
information in language as intelligible as that of a newspaper.” The 
bibliographies are also of the same “ first-aid nature,” simply naming 
“‘ s00d books for first reading in their subjects.” Every article has been 
checked and the whole book is “a codrdinated and reliable reference 
work,” backed by members of a great university. While intended 
primarily for American use, it will prove of great service to all English- 
speaking people. 

* * * * 

Few cartoonists enjoy a greater influence over public opinion than 
Mr. David Low, whose drawings are more expressive, penetrating and 
interpretative of a situation than many leading articles. Satirical, often 
caustic and scathing, though imbued with a sense of idealism, his 
cartoons linger long in the mind, and the readers of Political Parade 
with Colonel Blimp} will remember many of the cartoons published 
during the last few years in The Evening Standard, Mr. Low is radically 
minded and in his characterisation of obstinate and ubiquitous “ Colonel 
Blimp ” who “inclines to the status quo ante-almost-everything ” he 
uses a medium to ridicule the reactionary and disruptive forces of the 
world. This selection has been well made; few of the cartoons are 
out-dated, so that most retain their piquancy at the present time. 
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